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Not until medical knowledge groped its way 

| out of the darkness of the middle ages did 

| men perceive that pain — hitherto regarded 

VL ae. as an enemy — can in fact be a powerful 


friend and protector of the race. Pain is 
meant to be used — by the sufferer as an 
indication that something is amiss; by 
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drone of enemy aircraft menaced the peace 
of moorland and meadow, quiet reigns in deed bp) 
once more. The land of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare is for ever ours. Let us give 
thanks. But how? By the same thrift 
and self-denial that helped so greatly to 
bring Britain through—by saving to beat 


the Jap and to build a yet finer Britain! 
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Whatever imperfections may have marred the 
Golden Age which philosophers and poets have 
delighted to imagine, nerve strain was not one of 
them. Nerve strain is a product of our modern 
civilization, and it has never been more widely 
prevalent than it is to-day. ‘In the present state 
of medical knowledge’’, say the doctors, “we 
have no more certain means of alleviating this 
strain than organic phosphorus and protein 
in chemical combination”, That is why they are 
prescribing ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, for it is 
only in the form of ‘Sanatogen’ that these two 
essential nerve foods can be fully absorbed and 
assimilated. If you are feeling over-tired, run- 
down, on edge—ask your chemist if he has 
a tin of ‘Sanatogen’. 
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The Main Line Railways’ 
post-war plans include the 


introduction of the latest 


scientific improvements in 
new locomotives and in 
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engines. Passenger rolling 
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designs with bright colours, 
new fabrics, plastics and 
other materials. The finest 
railway service in the world 
will be offered to the British 
public as soon as materials 


and man-power permit. 
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There was a young sheik of Algiers. 
Who said to his harem. ““My dears. 
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The Liberation of Haute-Savoie 


by PIERRE GRANVILLE 


In 1942 the first Maguis of France were 
coming to birth. The first groups generally 
chose as their refuge the mountainous parts of 
the country, favourable to retreats, ambushes 
and guerrilla warfare. Haute-Savoie, the de- 
partment of the French Alps where the Mont 
Blanc massif is situated, was admirably suited 
to serve as a rallying point for hundreds at 
first, and later for thousands of men and 
youths who refused, for a period of several 
years, to serve the occupying enemy. Haute- 
Savoie was all the better suited as a place in 
which to build up organizations for resistance 
on military lines, as it lies close to where the 
frontiers of two countries, Switzerland and 
Italy, adjoin that of France. Through Switzer- 
land, there was the possibility of receiving 
many messages from the Free French Forces 
in London; through Italy, there was the possi- 
bility of contact with an Italian maquis yet to 
be created, which was actually formed after 
the Italian armistice in 1943. 

Who were these men who fought, winter 
and summer, in a country where the climate 
is rigorous for long months, where the snow, 
reaching a depth of five feet, often lasts from 
October to the beginning of May? ‘There 
were, in the first place, those who had always 
resisted, who had understood immediately the 
deception and illusion represented by the 
armistice of 1940. Later, in 1942, after the 
occupation of the so-called ‘unoccupied’ zone, 
there were officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men of the army allowed under the armi- 
stice, who were forcibly demobilized and who 
put their technical knowledge at the service of 
the Resistance and the Maquis. These de- 
mobilized men belonged in general to the 
corps d’élite of the Chasseurs Alpins battalions, 
particularly to the famous 27th Battalion 
garrisoned at Annecy, the charming capital of 
Haute-Savoie. 

The third category of maquisards was com- 
posed of many men of very varied origins: 
the objectors to forced labour in Germany, 
those who deliberately refused to perform the 
‘obligatory labour service’; workmen and em- 
ployees from the towns, young peasants from 
the neighbouring countryside, students, intel- 
lectuals. Finally, mixed with all these men 
were those who, their lives directly threatened 


by the Germans, like the Alsatians and the 
Jews, had established unhesitating solidarity 
with the party of resistance. 

It was men like these who made the maquis; 
courageous, often heroic, miserably clad, al- 
most entirely lacking in weapons, not always 
eating enough to satisfy real hunger, running 
the risk of losing their lives at any moment 
under the abominable physical tortures in- 
flicted on them by the Germans or the 
militiamen of Vichy, when they succeeded in 
getting them into their clutches. It was men 
like these, fighting with naked hands for their 
liberty and for Liberty, whom the men of 
Vichy, the Germans and certain toadying 
neutrals called ‘terrorists’. On this point it 
must be added that there grew up in Haute- 
Savoie a few small groups mainly composed of 
individuals who hailed straight from the slums 
of Marseilles, and who committed about the 
countryside acts of banditry peculiar to 
themselves. The local people called them 
the ‘false maquis’ in contrast to the ‘true 
maquis.. The men of Vichy and the Ger- 
mans, though they knew perfectly well what 
was happening, attributed officially to the 
maquis, with evident intent, the reprehensible 
acts of this minority of miscreants. So the 
maquis organized its own police and relent- 
lessly pursued these scoundrels who dared to 
take advantage of the circumstances as an 
excuse for plunder. 

Some of the young peasants of Haute- 
Savoie itself operated with the maquis from 
their own homes, more or less secretly, with 
the connivance of the local gendarmerie, 
which was in general favourable to the 
maquis. Some of the workmen, who had to 
perform obligatory labour service for the 
Germans in the electro-chemical factories of 
the region, like the factories of Le Giffre 
and Ugine, or in the clockwork component 
factories of the Cluses district, lived at home 
but participated nevertheless in the maquis 
organization, being reckoned chiefly as a 
military reserve. Besides these two cate- 
gories, the maquisards were grouped into 
camps scattered all about the mountains of 
Haute-Savoie, in places situated fairly high up 
between about 3000 and 6000 feet, principally 
in alpages, as they are called; that is to say, a 
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kind of basin or plateau to which, in summer, 
the peasants in the valleys take their cattle up 
to pasture on the lush, scented grass. 

The maquisards, often on the move to throw 
the enemy patrols off their tracks, lived in the 
cow-byres; chalets built in a very simple but 
distinctive rustic style, with heavy wooden 
doors, gables, benches against the outside 
walls, narrow windows, and roofs descending 
low. Welcome shelter for men against the 
snow, or worse still, the icy northern blasts of 
that country! Sometimes it was a rock, some 
great overhanging monolith, that gave shelter 
to the contact man or messenger, to the squad 
changing its sector. If there was a ‘suspicious 
smell’ about somewhere, if denunciation was 
feared, or if there was a call for a sabotage 
job, you slipped away, by hardly discernible 
tracks, down to the valley of the Arve. You 
crossed the Arve after dark, for that was the 
dangerous point, as it had to be traversed 
openly, over one of the few bridges that link 
the two banks. Climbing the northern slopes 
of the valley, you found comrades awaiting 
with great impatience, in another alpage, the 
latest news about the success of a surprise 
attack or the arrival, at last, of orders to con- 
firm a parachute drop which had missed the 
last moon... . 

The Germans had stationed the greater part 
of their troops, as well as the headquarters of 
the Gestapo (the two were isepatable} at 
Annecy. From there their spider’s web 
spread over the whole department, which for 
them also was strategically important by 
reason of its situation near the frontier. 
Military and police posts, in strength from 
fifty to several hundred men according to the 
importance of the district, were stationed 
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mainly, on the one hand, along the Swiss 
frontier and the Lake of Geneva (Annemasse, 
Thonon, St Gingolph) and, on the other hand, 
along the valley of the Arve (Cluses, Le Fayet- 


St Gervais, Chamonix). ‘The duty of the first 
group was to guard the Swiss frontier and they 
were in continual conflict with the maquis in 
the region of Thonon and the Vallée d’Abon- 
dance. The second group were intended 
rather to watch the approaches to certain 
Alpine passes (cols) leading into Italy, such as 
the Col du Bonhomme and the Col du Géant, 
which at 10,000 feet marks the dazzling 
frontier of ice and snow between France and 
that country. 

These German posts kept a close watch on 
the region from the economic point of view as 
well; for there were electro-chemical factories, 
a powder factory at Cheddes three kilometres 
from Le Fayet, and factories and small work- 
shops for watch-making and precision work in 
large numbers at Cluses and in the neighbour- 
hood. All these were forced to work for the 
occupying enemy and were important to him. 
But the maquis, also, had its own methods 
of keeping watch on the factories. Acts of 
sabotage were continual. The pylons of 
high-tension power lines feeding the factories, 
the hydro-electric pipe-lines worming their 
way down the mountain slopes, the railway— 
all these were regarded by the maquisards as 
prime objectives for attack. And almost 
every night the valley resounded with the 
noise of explosions, repeated many times by 
the echo. This sabotage outside the fac- 
tories, which never ceased to disorganize 
production, was completed internally by the 
go-slow tactics of the workmen. These were 
in close relations with the maquis and several 


raids were organized which enabled the 
maquisards to remove from the factories lorry- 
loads of copper collected on behalf of the 
Germans, or crates full of dynamo pocket- 
lamps manufactured at Cluses for the sole 
use of the Wehrmacht. 

The Germans, to counter this irritating 
sabotage and this incessant guerrilla action, 
made punitive expeditions against the villages 
where they supposed that the resistants were 
hiding. ‘They often set fire to whole villages, 
like one hamlet near St Jeoire; or to isolated 
farms which burnt like torches in the night 
with their barns full of hay or straw. Merci- 
less and undiscriminating, they shot men, 
women and children. And so the peasants, 
who for the most part unhesitatingly aided the 
maquisards to keep alive, often paid with their 
possessions (and with their lives when they 
did not escape in time) a humble contribution 
to the Resistance. 

But the Wehrmacht did not stop at that. 
The German staff at Annecy organized, in 
particular, the notorious expedition which was 
directed against the maquis camp of Gliéres, 
where a full thousand resistants lived as in an 
entrenched camp. ‘The plateau of Gliéres 
is on the left bank of the Petit Bornand 
valley, but well above it. Two or three 
kilometres long and a kilometre wide, the 
plateau, by no means easy of access, had been 
chosen as a site owing to the favourable condi- 
tions which it offered for parachute dropping. 
The cleaning-up operation took place in the 
winter, in the months of February and March 
1944. The Germans used strong measures, 
including artillery, to reach and force the 
narrow passages which led to the plateau and 
which were defended with extraordinary 
heroism, for long days, by the ‘terrorists of 
liberty’ —resistants of all kinds, Frenchmen 
and Spanish Republicans together; for the 
place also held a camp of Spanish maquis, 
who sacrificed their lives in order to give the 
few surviving Frenchmen time to escape from 
the plateau by improbable rock paths. The 
wounded, groaning among the rocks of 
Gliéres, were savagely finished off by the 
Germans. ‘The prisoners were taken to An- 
necy and died there under torture, when they 
were not executed on the shooting-range near 
the town. 

These men should be remembered; their 
leader, Lieut. Morel, and all his unknown 
followers who fought for an ideal without 
being ordered to do so. Against an enemy 
of greatly superior strength, they fought with 
very little in their hands: some light machine- 
guns, a few revolvers, a few rifles, very little 
ammunition; and they waited hopelessly for 


the Allied aeroplanes to bring them the 
weapons they needed. ‘The whole valley was 
waiting, waiting. The aeroplanes did not 
come. Probably those in high quarters 
under-estimated the real strength of the 
maquis; but if they attached insufficient im- 
portance to it then, the Allies were to receive 
incontestable proof, some months later, not 
only of the courage but also of the tactical 
value of these new sans-culottes, reviving the 
revolutionary tradition of 1792. 

The men of Gliéres were splendidly re- 
venged in the operations carried out by the 
maquis in the month of August 1944. These 
operations completely cleaned up the Wehr- 
macht in Haute-Savoie and in fact liberated 
the region. It is to be noted that the depart- 
ment of Haute-Savoie was one of the few 
departments which liberated themselves solely 
and completely by their own efforts, without 
direct aid from the Allied forces. 

From the month of July 1944 onwards, the 
country was simmering. All the maquis 
were constantly on the alert. From day to 
day the signal was expected for launching 
operations to be synchronized with the Allied 
landing in the South of France. There is 
good reason to believe that this landing was 
planned to take place some time before it 
actually did, on August 15; in fact shortly 
after the landing in Normandy, if the latter 
were completely successful. ‘This supposition 
is confirmed by the orders that the maquis 
received and by the intense preparations for 
action in Haute-Savoie from the beginning 
of July. 

In any event, August 1 was a day. of great 
rejoicing in Haute-Savoie. On the eve of 
that day the maquis—the Francs-Tireurs et 
Partisans as well as the Armée Secréte, which 
were the two big military organizations of the 
Resistance—warned by radio messages from 
London of important parachute drops, mobil- 
ized the whole of their reserves, drawing on 
the factory workers and the peasants of many 
villages. The maquis needed a large addi- 
tional number of men to guard the roads and 
ways of access to the places chosen for para- 
chute drops. All available charcoal-burning 
lorries and vehicles were requisitioned by the 
maquis, which acted more and more like a 
regular military force. 

The risk involved was nevertheless great. 
The Germans watched the movements of the 
maquis narrowly, put guards on the roads, set 
barriers at the entrances and exits of the 
villages. They continually closed the one and 
the other, taking a special interest in catching 
contact. men, who had thus to make them- 
selves as anonymous as possible. The Ges- 
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tapo was working full time. It should be 
remembered that the parachute drop was to 
take place in daytime and that none of the 
men mobilized for the occasion had arms. 
Despite these great dangers, the parachute 
drop was a complete success, thanks to good 
organization and to the speed with which the 
operation was carried out. 

The dropping-points chosen were, first, the 
Gliéres plateau, where the drama described 
above had taken place during the previous 
winter; and, second, the area round Mégéve, 
the well-known winter-sports resort, partly 
on the lower slopes of the Mont d’Arbois 
in the fields near the air-cableway station, 
and partly behind the.crest which leads south- 
westwards from Mont Joly, near a village 
called Crest-Volland. Here was killed one 
of the eight American officers who were 
dropped along with the cylinders containing 
supplies, as his parachute failed to open. 
The people of the district paid due homage 
to a man who died a hero’s death in helping 
us to recover our freedom. 

What, above all, gave a festive air to that 
day, August 1, was the solid satisfaction of 
possessing at last weapons that would shortly 
be used to free the land. ‘The arms were light, 
it is true; but they were well suited to the 
technical conditions of guerrilla warfare in the 
mountains; particularly the famous Bazookas, 
which, used with skill, did destructive work 
among the German convoys when they passed 
through the defiles, notably at the Bridge of 
Vougy and near the station of Balmes- 
Araches, not far from Cluses. 

The spectacular nature of parachute drop- 
ping lent another festive aspect to that day. 
The picture was strange and almost fairylike 
—especially strange for Savoyards who had 
never had the opportunity enjoyed by citizens 
of big cities to see the grand show of an inter- 
national air display. Some thirty Liberator 
bombers circled round, their aluminium 
bodies shining in the sun. They were fol- 
lowed and protected by many fighter aircraft, 
which dived, swooped and span about in 
sensational curves. Then the Liberators let 
fall hundreds of parachutes of every colour, 
blue, yellow, red, green, white and black, 
which descended slowly, swinging down upon 
the flowery meadows of the high pastures, 
against the magnificent background of the 
French Alps. As we say in France, “‘¢a valait 
le coup de voir ca”... 

So the preliminary operation to that of 
Liberation was a complete success. ‘There 
was only one black spot. A few days later, 
when the maquisards of the Thorens district 
were organizing the reception and distribu- 
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tion of the contents of the cylinders, the 
Germans came and bombed from the air the 
charming little town of Thénes, near Annecy, 
where they knew that an important force of 
the maquis was concentrating. Houses and 
the church were partly destroyed; inhabitants 
were killed and wounded. 

At last, on August 15, the Allies disem- 
barked on the coast of the Riviera. A second 
great day after the first D-day. All the 
maquis forces in the south-east had their 
part to play. The High Command of the 
German armies on the Mediterranean front, 
seeing that the game was up for them once 
the Franco-American landing had succeeded, 
gave orders to all their troops in the south- 
east (7.e. to all those stationed between the 
line of the Rhéne Valley and that of the 
Franco-Italian frontier in the Alps) to re- 
treat and to assemble in the Rhéne Valley in 
order to stem the thrust that the Allies were 
bound to make up this passage to the north. 
In particular, their troops in Haute-Savoie 
were to make their way as quickly as possible 
to Lyon; for the Germans hoped to make a 
strong-point of that city so as to delay the 
junction of the southern and northern Allied 
armies. 

As a first stage on the road to Lyon, all the 
German posts along the Lake of Geneva and 
those in the valley of the Arve were ordered 
to join the main body at Annecy. The 
maquis, aware of the Germans’ intentions, 
received orders to attack all the enemy posts, 
to prevent them from reaching Annecy and, 
finally, to stop them from getting to Lyon. 
The different camps of maquis assembled. 
Arms were distributed. But it was not only 
the maquis, properly so called, that went over 
to the attack. A large number of the local 
inhabitants also took part in the operation. 
And you may be sure that this new people’s 
army, though poor in weapons, held itself 
with pride. 

There were no uniforms, but there was faith 
and the will to make an end. Everyone 
joined in keenly; the butcher, the baker’s 
apprentice, the postal employee, the school- 
master, the factory worker and the peasant— 
everyone still in his working clothes, with a 
weapon different from his neighbours; all 
supporting the action of the maquisards, 
themselves so variously attired that the 
people’s army made a very odd appearance. 
One would be wearing an old ‘tin hat’ dating 
from the war of 1914-18; another had treasured 
up his old French sailor’s cap with a red 
pompon; a third had on a fireman’s helmet. 
Many were in shorts, hair in the wind and 
chests bare. ‘The atmosphere was full of heat 


and enthusiasm. As the columns of maquis 
made their way down the mountain paths 
they were held up at the farms by peasants, 
who, leaving their field work, rolled out 
barrels of cider into the open to refresh the 
fighters. 


The first act in the liberation of the depart- 
ment took place on the shore of Lake Geneva. 
When the maquis of Thonon had completed 
the cleaning-up of these shores from St 
Gingolph to Annemasse, the main operation 
of the battle in Haute-Savoie began. Its focal 


In mid-August 1944 the Alpine resort of Chamonix gaily celebrated tts liberation. The small 
German garrison escaped into Italy by crossing the Mont Blanc massif over the Col du Géent 
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Among the most efficient mem- 
bers of the FFI. in Haute- 
Savoie were the Alpine guides 
whose lives had been spent 
among the peaks and snows 
above the Chamonix valley. 
(Opposite, left) The older 
guides who guard the refuge- 
huts in the high Alps each have 
a faithful companion, keen of 
nose and eye. (Right) Radio 
sets dropped by parachute en- 
sured communication between 
the several posts of the Maquis, 
as well as the reception of 
orders from Free French Head- 
quarters in London. (Bottom) 
The weapons at the disposal of 
the Resistance were few and 
various; light machine-guns, 
recaptured from the Germans 
or dropped by parachute, were 
especially useful 


Some time before the Liberation, the two 
main military organisations of the Resist- 

ance—the Francs-Tireurs 
et Partisans and the Armée 
Secréte—were united in the 
Forces Frangaises del’ In- 
térieur under the com- 
mand of General Koenig, 
later Military 
Governor of Paris 
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An important duty of the 
FFI. near Chamonix after 
the Liberation was to watch 
the Alpine frontier be- 
tween France and Italy. 


From the refuge-hut of 
Torino, on the Italian side 
of the Col du Géant, there is 
a commanding view down 
onto the Val Ferret and 
Courmayeur. The Ger- 
mans who escaped from 
Chamonix in August 1944 
struck in the following 
month a revengeful blow 
against the FFI. at the 
advanced post of Tortno. 
Several of the men had gone 
off to fetch supplies and, 
when they returned, they 
found the rest of their com- 
rades dead at their post 


point was the sector between Marignier and 
Cluses, in that part of the valley of the Arve 
which spreads out into a sort of wide oval, 
forming a land-lake surrounded by mountain 
slopes, partly closed to the west on the Vougy- 
‘Marignier side and completely shut in to the 
east at Cluses itself. (The Latin derivation 
of the name, a ‘closing’, shows well the nature 
of the place, just where the glacier torrent of 
the Arve emerges from the defile of Balmes.) 

All the camps of the maquis, those of Carros, 
Araches, St Jeoire, Mégevette, Marignier, 
Sallanches, Mégeéve, etc., concentrated around 
this sector, on the edges of the land-lake with 
the line of the Arve down the middle. The 
objective was to attack and encircle Cluses 
where there were fairly large German forces. 
These had every facility for defence by shut- 
ting themselves up in the National School of 
Clockmaking, a large building with several 
storeys which they had fortified as a citadel. 

The German posts further up the valley 
were partly successful in joining the troops at 
Cluses, though they were continually har- 
assed on their way by the maquisards lying 
in wait for them on both sides of the road from 
Le Fayet to Cluses. The small body of 
Germans at Chamonix, seeing themselves 
cornered when they learnt that the defiles of 
the lower part of the valley were held by the 
maquis, escaped into Italy by crossing the 
Mont Blanc massif over the Col du Géant. 
They will be mentioned again later. 

The maquis, several thousands strong, held 
firmly the roads and exits of the Cluses- 
Marignier sector, especially the strategic point 
of the bridge at Vougy, which crosses the 
Arve almost where the small departmental 
road from Marignier to Vougy, ending at the 
bridge, joins the national road running up the 
whole valley of the Arve and keeping at this 
place to its southern side. Thus at Vougy 
Bridge the national road is hemmed in be- 
tween mountain and torrent. 

If the Germans at Cluses wanted to get to 
Annecy at all costs, they had to go either by 
Vougy or by Marignier, using in the latter 
case a small departmental road which runs 
from Cluses to Bonneville through Marignier 
along the northern side of the valley and joins 
the national road at Bonneville. But this 
last means of communication was perhaps 
even more dangerous to the Germans by 
reason of a number of level-crossings. 

The Commander of the German troops at 
Cluses, seeing himself in an awkward situa- 
tion for getting out of this part of the valley, 
sent to Annecy asking for immediate rein- 
forcements. This happened on August 17. 
The whole valley was seething in an atmo- 
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sphere of warlike excitement and apprehen- 
sion. German patrols moved feverishly about 
Cluses, many inhabitants of which had sought 
refuge in the surrounding countryside. Single 
shots, gusts of machine-gun fire, explosions 
ran noisily round the mountain walls. What 
was going to happen? Were the Germans 
going to try and force their way out of Cluses 
or were they going to await the arrival of 
reinforcements? (Note that the Germans had 
at Cluses a very complete military establish- 
ment, including anti-tank guns and French 
75 mm. guns captured in 1940; the maquis 
had no such weapon.) 

On the morning of August 18 a message 
came from Bonneville that a column of 
German lorries was moving up the national 
road towards Cluses. These were the rein- 
forcements arriving from Annecy. The lorries 
were loaded with men and towed guns behind 
them. ‘They advanced very cautiously and 
slowly, the men keeping pace on the edge of 
the road, in Indian file, with the lorry to 
which they belonged. ‘They were under con- 
tinual fire from the maquis hidden in thickets 
and bushes and in the fir forests overhanging 
the road. The Germans fought back as best 
they could; halted now and then, trying to 
clean up the road in front of them and on 
their flanks; moved on again like snails. The 
two critical points of this slow progress 
towards Cluses were the Bridge of Vougy and 
the crossing at Scionzier, where the road goes 
through a narrow street between houses piled 
one against the other. 

The tactics of the maquis were to let the 
Germancolumn pass Vougy Bridge, so as to trap 
it between the two bottlenecks at Cluses and 
Vougy; their aim was to annihilate the enemy 
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troops inside the land-lake mentioned above. 
This was what actually happened: of 150 


lorries that left Annecy in convoy, only 30 got 


past Vougy Bridge. The distance between 
Annecy and Cluses is about 50 kilometres; 
and all along that stretch of road the Germans, 
attacked and harassed by the maquis of the 
district, were dropping feathers. 

The night was filled with dull rumblings, 
the sound of explosions, flares shooting up 
over the town of Cluses, the bright paths of 
tracer bullets darting out from the dark and 
mysterious heart of the mountains. The un- 
ceasing exchange of fire between the town 
held by the Germans and the surroundings 
held by the maquis lasted until two o’clock 
in the morning. 

At five o’clock, when it was still not yet 
daylight, the Germans tried to get out of the 
town by stealth. In order not to arouse the 
attention of the inhabitants, confined to their 
houses behind closed doors and windows, the 
Germans did not start up the motors of the 
lorries, but pushed them to the point of exit 
from Cluses onto the national road. ‘Their 
plan, however, was detected and the maquis 
returned to the attack with renewed vigour. 
The progress of the German lorries, this time 
in the opposite direction towards Annecy, 
was even slower than the day before; and, in 
fact, not a lorry, not a car, not a German got 
past the road crossing at Vougy. At the very 
end one car tried to force the passage, but a 
well-placed machine-gun, hidden in the road- 
side ditch, brought it to a terrible standstill. 
The car crashed into the side of the road and 
the five occupants were killed. They were 
senior officers of the Gestapo at Cluses. 

Many soldiers, moving athwart the valley, 
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tried to cross the Arve, hoping to reach the 
Swiss frontier. But the stream is very 
dangerous to cross: icy glacier water; great 
stones rolled down by the grey, foaming 
torrent. A large number were drowned; 
those who succeeded in crossing the river 
were made prisoners when they did not resist. 

At six o’clock on the afternoon of the same 
day, in the dust and sunshine of high summer, 
lorry-load after lorry-load of German prisoners 
wound its way to Marignier, the historic little 
capital and cradle of the French maquis of 
Haute-Savoie. The enthusiasm of the whole 
population was at its height, for those who 
had suffered so much from German oppres- 
sion, who had seen so many members of their 
families savagely killed or deported, beheld 
once more the possibility of living in freedom. 

The Germans had had very heavy losses in 
dead, the number of which it is difficult to 
assess for obvious reasons. ‘The rest, to the 
number of about 500, were made prisoner. 
On the side of the maquis losses were light, - 
about 30 dead and a few wounded.. 

The last act in the liberation of Haute- 
Savoie took place the following day, August 
19, in front of Annecy, where all the maquis 
forces of the department assembled. ‘There, 
however, the operation was a simple one, 
since the whole Wehrmacht garrison and the 
very powerful Gestapo of Annecy surrendered 
unconditionally, after some fruitful parleys, 
to those contemptible ‘terrorists’ who for so 
long could only defend themselves with their 
fists. The liberation of the entire depart- 
ment was completed; and that by the forces 
of the maquis alone. They had besides, by 
their action both here and elsewhere, pre- 
vented the German armies at Lyon from 
being reinforced. 

As an epilogue to this story of the deeds of 
the maquis in Haute-Savoie, there remains to 
be told another incident; an act, so to say, of 
revenge by the German in defeat. 

The group of Germans at Chamonix, find- 
ing themselves unable to join those at Cluses, 
had, as I have said, taken the course of cross- 
ing into Italy over the high passes of the 
Mont Blanc massif. They followed the path, 
well known to Alpinists, along the Mer de 
Glace up to the Col du Géant which lies amid 
eternal snow, surrounded by glaciers, at a 
height of 10,000 feet. The frontier is on the 


, col itself. On the other side, a little lower, 


lies the Italian refuge-hut of Torino, whence 
there is a commanding and almost perpendi- 
cular view (the Italian side of Mont Blanc 
being much steeper than the French side) 
down onto the Val Ferret, Courmayeur and 
the valley that leads to the Val d’Aosta. 

So the Germans went down to Courmayeur. 
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The French flag—with the Cross of Lorraine, symbol of the Resistance—flies again on the frontier 


The maquis of Chamonix, among whom were 
many experienced guides, occupied the refuge 
of Torino as an advanced post for watching 
the frontier. It takes a good eight hours to 
make one’s way from Chamonix to Torino 
over the glacier with its séracs. But the men 
guarding the Torino post had to be kept 
supplied; and in order to save distance and 
time the maquis used the air-cableway of the 
Aiguille du Midi, leading up to the col of the 
same name from the Chamonix valley. Thus 
only three hours’ walking and ski-ing (for even 
in summer ski-ing is possible in the Vallée 
Blanche behind the crest of the Aiguille du 
Midi) sufficed for the maquisards of Torino to 
go and fetch their supplies. 

Some weeks had passed since the Liberation. 
One day in September 1944 we learnt of the 
following tragedy, rendered dramatic mainly 
by the grand, wild and lonely setting in which 
it was enacted. For what took place was un- 
fortunately but one of many similar episodes 
woven into the web of war. 

Two men from the post at Torino had 
gone off one evening to the Col du Midi 
to fetch supplies. They slept at the hut 
on the col and when they got back the 
following morning to Torino they found the 
refuge in an indescribable state of disorder 
and the bodies of their four or five comrades, 


killed on the spot. Had the men of the 
maquis relaxed their vigilance? Had _ they 
been careless in keeping guard through the 
solitude of the mountain night? We do not 
know. But it was easy to ascertain that the 
Germans who escaped from Chamonix, well 
acquainted with local topography round the 
Torino refuge, had organized a bold stroke 
against this high watch-tower from which 
happenings in the Italian valley could be 
surveyed. 

That was the final point in the liberation of 
Haute-Savoie; it was also the point of de- 
parture for operations that took place all along 
the Alps, from Mentone to the Swiss frontier, 
during the winter of 1944-5; operations that 


“may be called the hard Battle of the Cols. 


The maquis of Haute-Savoie made its per- 
sonal contribution to the Allied victory. Let 
us not forget the courage and faith of these 
men who, with inadequate means and in the 
face of great hardships, were first stubborn 
enough to resist and, later,-to conquer. 

You among my readers who are keen 
Alpinists will see again one day the places I 
have mentioned: the great peaks, the eternal 
snows, looking down upon the petty doings of 
mankind. Maybe those superb landscapes 
will remind you, after what you have read, of 
battles fought by men for Liberty. 
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War Artist in Iceland | 


by THOMAS HENNELL, R.W.S. 


(Pronounce hv like ch in Scottish ‘loch’ +v; j luke y; th like English th in ‘thing’) 


For some hours the troopship has passed very 
slowly under the flat-topped stratified walls of 
the estuary, so like a Biblical illustration of 
the cliffs of Sinai. Then the cutter takes us 
off, and enters the harbour between the two 
turrets at the opening of the wide, stone-built 
ramp. It is a blue, and silver oasis, the tide 
bluer than the sky freaked and frosted with 
curdled cirrus. Looking back across the bay 
one sees Mount Esja, the bulwark of the 
coastal range at the point where it turns 
southward: every rock and cleft intensely 
visible at seven miles. But the cement-and 
iron buildings of Reykjavik reverberate to 
the roar of jeeps in the bright, dust-filled 
July air. 

One grows acquainted with the Icelandic 
officials and shopkeepers, as one does in 
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English—or rather in Scottish—villages. ‘The 
Icelander respects the individual and is slow 
both in showing friendliness and in taking 
offence. An individual hand, not that of a 
corporation gardener, had planted the Borg 
Square with coloured Brompton stocks. How- 
ever the Borg Hotel would not suit me for 
long, my week’s ‘subsistence’ being spent in 
three days; so I sought the Island Hotel: a 
barrack of matchwood and galvanized iron, 
which was utterly destroyed by fire in Febru- 
ary 1944. It made no pretence to style, but 
was well run and the best temporary lodging 
one could get. Demand for housing greatly 
exceeded the supply. 

The Reykjavik shops are expensive but 
good; they contain many luxury items which 
could be bought neither in London nor New 


(Above) Road- 


menders in Reykjavik. 


(Opposite) Loading 


an American trans- 
port vessel with 
parcels, Reykjavik 
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York during war-time; sailors buy such 
things tosend home. The tendency to charge 
high prices is offset by a surprisingly generous 
attitude among the salesmen. Bookshops are 
many and of very high standard: the best 
English and American as well as Scandin- 
avian and Icelandic authors are read and 
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appreciated. In the main street—there is 
really only one main street, which runs from 
west to east through all the town—they try 
after American fashions of window-display; in 
every sixth or eighth shop one recognizes part 
of the same cargo from the New World. The 
small tradesmen — saddlers, shoemakers, 
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Springs of boiling water offer the cheapest possible central heating to Reykjavik; and in August 
1943 trenches were being dug in the streets to take advantage of this gift of nature 


cabinet-makers, silversmiths and carvers— 
work in little by-street sheds. There are 
stores of mink-and silver fox furs, sheepskins 
and pony skins; and warehouses of dried fish. 
In a ramshackle hut at the fag-end of the bay 
two grotesque old men cured sheep’s heads in 
the smoke of a smith’s forge. Their ware was 
better than it looked. 

All the boys from nine or ten years old 
could get jobs as nayvy’s mates; they were 
everywhere, in dungarees and with shovel or 
pick which they could hardly wield. It was 
a busy time, trenches being dug in all the 
streets to lead hot water from the boiling 
springs through pipes which are to provide 
central heating for every house in Reykjavik. 
These boys receive high wages and are not 
taught to save money. Their parents believe 
in letting children alone, and maybe there is 
something in that. 
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My permit to make drawings had to come 
from the American Army; it was signed by 
Colonel George Jones. And I never had a 
bit of trouble about it; a military policeman 
would take a look and then see that others did 
not interfere. There were courteous Ice- 
landic police and an odd security official; 
but what embarrassed me was the tireless 
interest of Icelandic citizens. I find it up- 
setting to be closely looked over when about 
to make a start on a full sheet of blank paper. 
When once the drawing is under way one 
can concentrate, but at starting another’s 
curiosity does divide one’s attention. I used 
to speak sharply in English and sometimes 
they understood and went away. But there 
is a world of difference between idle curiosity 
and actual interest. Later on, one hard- 
freezing morning, a boy of twelve sat along- 
side on a stone wall and watched me paint 


for three-quarters of an hour: he never spoke 
to me, nor I to him. 

But these were the sultry weeks just after 
midsummer. That noontide glare, the close 
imprisonment of rough cement-and-corru- 
gated buildings, the bright dust of the high- 
ways which turns to black lava-grit between 
one’s teeth, filling ears, nostrils and the roots 
of hair, destroyed the urge to paint. Later 
in the day it was more possible. On the 
West Strand the evenings were preternatur- 
ally long: the carmine glow stood on the 
rocks until one fancied this was some lotus- 
eater’s illusion. It was eleven at night before 
the sun made his short dip in the sea. 

Sometimes there were bus excursions to the 
Great Geysir, which no longer functions 
regularly and spontaneously as in former 
times; but needs stirring up with a pro- 
pitiatory offering of half a hundredweight 
of soap. At only a few miles’ distance 
from Reykjavik, over badly pot-holed roads, 
is the small clean and flourishing port of 
Hafnarfjord, where the skeleton of a timber- 
built trawler was slowly being articulated 
upon the beach. A splendid ruddy Norseman 
of twenty-three was the master-shipwright; 
three years ago he had started the business, 
building six or eight small boats in the past 
two seasons. ‘This trawler, of three hundred 
tons, was his first big effort. He was working 
to exact drawings, on the Copenhagen 
principle. The planks were worked with a 
machine-plane, the keel and ribs with cross- 
cut saw and adze. 

During the hot weather, in a waste un- 
turfed enclosure between the town graveyard 
and the airfield, was staged Reykjavik’s first 
cricket match. On this occasion the Iceland 
sky produced a surpassing effect: an endless 
pattern of oblong white cloudlets, each 
distinct and separate, equidistant and all of 
one size, in parallel rows and ranks combed 
straight from north to south. I was looking 
at these clouds, not the cricket. But here was 
Captain Hemmings, a veteran of the Zee- 
brugge raid, who offered me hospitality for as 
long as I cared to stay at the Naval camp 
which he commanded, at Hvitanes. This 
place was distant about 140 miles from 
Reykjavik by the world’s worst road, a road 
blocked every spring by landslides down the 
flat-topped mountains into the sea. It was a 
rocky beach by the deep narrow inlet, and 
everything had been brought from England 
and built in places cleared of boulders or cut 
into the rock. A party of Royal Marines 
shared this camp with the Navy; and they did 
everything possible to put success in my way, 
showing me every job and making me free of 
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A boom-vessel lands mooring anchors at the 
British naval camp at Hortanes 


the vessels and workshops. We lived com- 
fortably enough in Nissen huts, divided for 
sleeping-quarters into small cabins, and the 
amusements were home-made. 

More variety of individual life is possible 
within the Navy’s discipline than one would 
have guessed, and there is plenty to see for 
those who care to go in search of it. One can 
scramble up the gullies onto the flat mountain- 
top, mostly heath-covered, but in parts 
barren rock, where ptarmigan were nearly as 
tame as chickens. And once I went with two 


‘companions to a great gorge where the 


fulmars nested, and there is a waterfall over 
a sheer precipice of five hundred feet: they 
walked across this while I watched them from 
the safe side. No longer do trees rise to the 
tops of the hills (as in the time of the Sagas), 
but occasional small patches of low-growing 
birch scrub are known as forests; they are 
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Thingovellir; “‘that rocky gorge where, in ancient times, the first of all parliaments met in summer 


for tts three weeks’ annual session’’. 


about the only trees except or those planted 
in the shelter of houses. On the lower slopes 
of the hills there are plenty of flowers; by no 
means prodigally abundant as in Alpine 
meadows, but having a charm of rare, 
tenuous delicacy. No doubt it would have 
been pleasant to have had some girls to share 
these delights, but it was strictly a bachelor 
colony, and there were no women nearer 
than Reykjavik. Still we were better off than 
many of the Americans, small parties of whom 
were marooned at posts in vast and featureless 
deserts. ‘Sometimes one would take out a 
rifle of an evening to shoot at rats which came 
to eat the garbage under the cliffs; but no one 
shot the seals, which played around the rocky 
islets; and other game was rather jealously 
protected by the Icelanders. 

There were visitors, but all on duty. 
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It is 


American soldiers are getting water from a gully 


good to meet the rough-tongued and large- 
hearted pilots, colliers and merchant skippers 
who do their job on the fringes of the fleet 
with goodwill and efficiency, but with little 
regard to form and etiquette. — 

Late in October I returned to this camp: 
the Marines, who had built a new jetty and a 
truck railway, were getting ready to go home 
to England. We had a great party and 
played games of a very informal sort. A 
squally, desolate week it was, but everyone 
was happy enough; for a fine job had been 
done, though one which no one, perhaps, 
would ever see or care about. 

About September 20 the flocks of sheep and 
herds of ponies are brought down from the 
mountains to the valleys, where the farmers 
keep as many as the summer’s hay-crop will 
support till March, and slaughter or sell the 


Hoammstangi; a little fishing village where the author lodged with the cobbler-postmaster. 
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centre is a beacon; on the extreme left a cottage walled and roofed with sods of turf 


rest. Itis a general season of migration. The 
Arctic terns, which would dash shrieking 
almost into one’s face on the shore, were 
gone; but in the valleys one saw companies 
of oyster-catchers, and golden plovers as 
numerous as starling-flocks in England. It 
was at this time that I went northwards in a 
Ford car, with the driver, three ladies and all 
their luggage. There are few roads over the 
mountains, so for the most part one has to 
creep round the coast, circumnavigating the 
deep fjords and rocky capes. Once we got 
into a bog and the car was hauled out by a 
powerful farmer, who waded into the icy 
water in his boots and piled up the largest 
stones I could fetch. Later we stopped at a 
coffee-house on the main road miles from any 
village, which had a fine open-air bath fed 
from a warm spring. It was a strange sensa- 


tion to plunge into this after undressing in a 
rather keen north-easterly breeze. On our 
way scenes of events in the Sagas were 
pointed out; and there was the oldest church 
in Iceland, built of pine-planks and _turf- 
roofed, with pews, screen and pulpit in old 
pine, simply carved but of good Scandinavian 
style. Outside were latticed tomb-rails like 
little bed-cots, the churchyard palings painted 
in alternate colours; nearby an ancient farm- 
stead and a mountain brook running below. 

At a little fishing village called Hvamms- 
tangi we halted for a night. Mr Gook was to 
give, in Icelandic, a lantern-lecture both 
instructive and devotional: beginning with 
photographs of the world’s principal sights, 
from the Houses of Parliament to the Sphinx, 
and ending with some coloured illustrations 
to the Parables. Between these two sections 


it 


there was a slight pause, but only one strong- 
looking old dame went out. The rest of the 
audience had their full sixpenn’orth and at 
the end stood reverently to pray. 

We lodged with the cobbler and_post- 
master, whose wife, wearing gilt-ornamented 
bodice and tasselled velvet cap, to which her 
two plaits of hair were looped and pinned, 
did the honours at table. Afterwards we 
filed past her, shaking hands and saying 
“Thokk fyrir Mal’’. 

Next morning the first snow was on the 
hills. The telephones had been ringing all 
night from farm to farm, for every man, boy 
and dog is needed to bring down the flocks. 
It is the great social event of the year. As we 
journeyed into the hills we passed a great 
horse-fair, in a ringed enclosure of hurdles 
below us in a valley: then many hundreds of 
ponies came cantering past, mares with their 
foals beside them; white, cream and light 
brown, but no black ones. ‘Then a thin 
concrete bridge spanning a gully, and a flock 
of some thousands of sheep herded by a 
dozen men and boys on horseback, and as 
many small dark collies. Only a few sheep 
could cross by the bridge; the rest dashed 
down into the gully and scrambled up on our 
side, regaining the narrow mountain road 
with apparent ease. Nearly all these hills are 
flat-topped and with sides running at forty- 
five degrees; but at least one was a perfect 
cone, and at one place was a small range of 
curved Alpine crests. Then a long descent 
into broad and boulder-strewn deserts. 

‘There are many deserts in Iceland and the 
volcanoes have made most of them. ‘The 
ancient ones are full of grey worn stones with 
thick grey reindeer-moss growing among 
them; others floored with lava crinkled like 
cow-dung as it set; others again mere barren 
wastes which look like earth, but where not 
even weeds will grow. ‘There were fearful 
eruptions in the late 18th century. Immense 
rifts.appeared in the hillsides and lava flowed 
out unpredictably. Eruptions of hot ashes 
and pumice stones destroyed the pastures and 
encumbered the sea so that fishermen could 
not ply their trade. The mountains’ inward 
heat, breaking up the age-old foundations of 
the glaciers, loosed vast avalanches which 
swept farms, fields and villages towards the 
sea, leaving where these had been a waste of 
barren slag. The vegetation being burnt up, 
erosion setin. Every spring flood carries away 
with it good soil from the once fertile valleys, 
to be buried at last under the salt sands. 

The effects of these natural disasters are 
only beginning to be controlled by man. 
Estuaries are being dammed; but this is 
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costlier and slower work than piping the hot 
springs for greenhouse or domestic use, 
turbining the waterfalls, or planting hopeful 
‘forests’ of fir. The Danes, who ruled Iceland 
for three centuries and until very lately, are 
the best arable farmers: the Icelanders have 
but two hereditary callings. Most of Ice- 
land’s poets and schoolmasters were fishermen 
or shepherds also. The country clergy were 
often farriers on week-days. Sometimes they 
were poets too; it was Hallgrimur Pjetursson, 
the 17th-century hymn-writer, who intrc- 
duced a new style in his passion hymns. 

A country’s climate and the character of 


its people are inseparable; man’s handiwork 


follows nature’s. The shells of bivalves which 
one finds on the rough northern shores are 
extraordinarily thick, especially in the joint: 
and I would wager that the first Icelandic 
boatbuilder took good notice of the prototype 
of his ‘cockle-shell’. The shore dinghies have 
thick-set, stoutly-compacted hulls, bows and 
gunwales. ‘They are built to stand a sustained 
grinding. 

For the first three days at Akureyri a 
blizzard kept us within doors except for 
necessary journeys of a few hundred yards. 
A motor-bus was snowed-up and had to be 
dug out; the passengers spent the night on the 
mountain. In the garden the housekeeper 
was picking red currants from bushes laden 
with snow. ‘The rowan-berries, usually a 
dependable crop, were still green and did not 
ripen in this season. ee 

After some days of all-penetrating slush, 
the weather hardened. ‘The roads became 
permanently frozen and snow fell as dry, 
squeaking powder. The long inlet of sea was 
blue-black, crisp and curling; the snow- 
covered edge of shore meeting it suddenly 
and rising unbroken to the magnificent white 
prisms of mountain. But the Arctic wind was 
like a sword, one could not long stand and 
admire. 

Once as I was drawing in the harbour an 
old fisherman asked me, in very halting 
English, to come and see his grandson’s 
paintings; the boy was nine years old and 
wished to be a painter. ‘They lived in a 
small cottage, or cabin, a mile from the port 
and close under the mountain, from whose 
lower slopes the last bits of green hay had 
lately been collected. The boy’s essays were 
really spirited: I gave him a brush and 
colours and the grandfather could not do 
enough in return. He gave me some old 
pony-shoes and an ancient brass belt-buckle 
which I have used ever since. He showed 
me a beautiful Icelandic manuscript of the 
18th century or earlier; and took me into 


(Right) Akureyrt: 
a fish-seller and his 
apprentice engaged 
in disputation with 
a group of connors- 
seurs anxious to 
‘cheapen’ his wares 


(Below) The long 
inlet of sea al 
Akureyrt; and “‘the 
snow - covered edge 
of shore. . . rising 
unbroken to the 
magnificent white 
prisms of mountain” 
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several houses of the richer citizens of 
Akureyri, among these his sister’s, who had 
married a merchant and who possessed fine 
furniture, and pictures and carvings by living 
Icelandic artists. Here too I tasted some 
characteristic delicacies of the country, of 
which I would single out skyr for special 
approbation. It is a junket-like dish made 
of sour cream and fresh cream, and eaten with 
sugar. Coffee and pastries are usually very 
good in Iceland, and are the ordinary form of 
casual hospitality. 

The return journey had to be by sea, round 
the north-east coast to Seydisfjord, and thence 
a few days later to Hvalfjord. Seydisfjord is 
dark and deep, and never sees the sun in 
winter. There is a snow-line along the 
mountains which comes down towards the 
water in winter, receding by a few yards after 
several fine days, and withdrawing to the 
heights and crannies in summer. But it is 
always there. The people here were said to 
be ill-disposed to the occupying troops; they 
might well be less kindly than the Akureyri 
folk, but with their grim mountainy life that 
would be natural enough. 

As winter approached the Aurora Borealis 
shone almost every evening, sometimes appear- 
ing as a dim silver lane high up and steady 
across the sky; but more spectacularly and 
briefly as a sudden fitful flicker, seeming to be 
much closer, with scythe-like curves of green 
or rose light, or rippling curtain-folds. 

Leaving this place we ran into some really 
fierce weather and had a churning which 
lasted forty-five hours, seas breaking on the 
deck and every object which could come 
adrift slithering and banging from side to 
side of the ship. The chief engineer was one 
of the few who stuck it out, and by good luck 
he had given me his cabin with a good bunk, 
so I could have been much worse off. Next 


day the sea was still rough, but I made the 
final trip to Reykjavik in a duty clipper, 
standing next the helmsman in his'raised box, 
and really exulting in the life and magnifi- 
cence of sea and sky. 

The days were rapidly shortening; but the 
sky, lit as it were from below, was strangely 
beautiful: the clouds were warm-coloured at 
noon. The chill and darkening season was 
greatly enlightened for me by the hospitality 
and kindness of two Icelandic households and 
of other friends in the capital. Among them 
the landscape painter Kyjarval, the real genius 
of Icelandic art, who was the first to realize 
the pictorial value of lava-fields and volcanic 
crags. I met him at Thingvellir, that rocky 
gorge where, in ancient times, the first of all 
parliaments met in summer for its three 
weeks’ annual session. Later he took me to the 
houses of many wealthy people who had 
collected: his paintings, some of wnich were of 
very great scale and POWEL 5 others of feminine 
delicacy and fancy. 

Many sailors who were in Reykjavik during 
the first three years of the occupation will 
remember that grand old Scot, Padre Ander- 
son, and his wife, who made the ‘Sailors’ 
Trefoil Rest’ easily the best and most inter- 
esting club in the town. Old Aberdeen 
skippers, Americans and Icelanders came, as 
though to a sort of spiritual stove. 

On the day we were to have sailed a gale 
warning held us up. It was a December day 
of hardly three hours’ light. Esja loomed up 
in a grey mantle, sometimes hidden in a blind, 
hasty snowstorm. ‘The snow was more like 
hail but the wind carried it like feathers and 
it stuck to nothing. On one of the quays they 
were burning the wreckage of a cleared 
timber yard: so there as we left Iceland it was 
a proper Bible picture of fire, hail and darkness. 
But it is the dwelling of prophets and angels. 


by Thomas Hennell. 
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(Above) Iceland is full of strange volcanic formations, moulded by eruptions of the mountains 
inward heat. An outcrop of red volcanic rock, under snow. (Opposite, top) A seaward view 
from the Naval camp at Hvitanes ; “ a rocky beach by the deep narrow inlet... every- 
thing had been brought from England aa built in places cleared of boulders or cut into the rock” 
(Middle) “ The flat-topped stratified walls of the estuary, so like a Biblical illustration of the cliffs 
of Sinai,” seen across the Hvalfjord. (Bottom) Beyond the Bay of Reykjavik rises Mount Esja,’ 
“the bulwark of the coastal range” 


(Above) Coaling at the north quay, 


Akureyri, on the north coast of 


Iceland. (Right) The mine- 
sweeper Goldfinch among fishing 
boats in the harbour of Akureyri ; 
and shore dinghies with ‘ thick-set, 
stoutly-compacted hulls, bows and 
gunwales . . . built to stand a 
sustained grinding ” 


Through Gebel 


by P. H. DAVIS 


A journry through the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt shatters any conception of the Land of 
the Pharaohs as a country whose interminable 
flatness is relieved only by palms and pyra- 
mids. Along the western coast of the Red 
Sea, fanged granite peaks rise to over 
2000 m., and further north, beside the Gulf of 
Suez, the limestones of the North and South 
Galala plateaux present some of the grandest 
scenery in Egypt. 

It was through this last region that I 
travelled in the spring of 1944. As a botanist 
the Galala had interested me for a long time. 
Towards the end of the last century Schwein- 
furth, the explorer, botanist and geologist, 
more thoroughly explored the Galala moun- 
tains than anyone who came after him, with 
the exception of Clayton who mapped the 
northern plateau. It is remarkable that a 
district so near one of the world’s largest 
cities should have seen so few travellers. 

When an opportunity occurred for me ‘to 
take leave in Egypt, I used the short time 
available~to visit this part of the country. 
Sir Walter Smart, Oriental Counsellor in the 
British Embassy, took a personal interest in 
the expedition, and when he made known my 
intention to H.E. Hussein Enan Bey, Under- 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, all difficulties were smoothed away. 
J. Shabetai Bey, Curator of the Ministry’s 
herbarium, arranged to accompany me; his 
knowledge of such expeditions, and the fact 
that he had visited the South Galala in 1937, 
made him an excellent companion. We were 
accompanied by Dr Naomi Feinbrun, from 
the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, whose 
ecological training in the Near East made her 
indispensable to the success of the expedition. 

In Cairo H.E. Hamdi Seif el Nasr Pasha, 
Minister of Defence, authorized the Frontiers 
Administration to put a lorry and a pick-up 
at our disposal, although at the time transport 
was hard to spare, owing to locust and malaria 
campaigns; two members of the Camel Corps 
were lent to us for a guard, as well as some 
invaluable water-tanks; and the Ministry of 
Agriculture provided us with an excellent 
cook, a man to help him, and various camp 
equipment. To all this was added M. Kassim 
—an entomologist from the Ministry of 
Agriculture—and Robert Sharman who took 
some of the photographs that illustrate this 
article. 
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As the results of the botanical work done on 
our expedition will be published elsewhere, I 
can do no more than touch on that subject 
here. We went to Gebel Galala not so much 
to look for a few new plants as to study its 
vegetation as a whole. The height of the 
plateau, affecting rainfall and temperature, 
has a considerable influence on plant life and 
distinguishes it from the surrounding, lower 
deserts. The valleys, which in the Eastern 
Desert are almost the only home for plants in 
a region where rain is rare and erratic, sup- 
port a fairly uniform flora: lavenders, caper, 
fragrant broom and artemisia, and many 
other bushy plants for which we have no 
familiar names, occur in this habitat. All are 
adapted in various ways to withstand a long 
drought: a covering of hair or wax protects 
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The son of Sheikh Hussein Saldma, head of the Rumeithdt, a sub-tribe of the Amarjyn, in whose 
territory the North Galdla lies. The tribesfolk are miserably poor though some show keen intelligence 


the leaves of some; others retain water by 
their succulent growth, or by developing a 
mass of intricate spines, thereby not only 


reducing the leaf surface but also serving as | 


protection against animals. A few plants 
even show an incrustation of salt on their 
leaves, which checks their transpiration and 
at the same time condenses moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

On the high plateau conditions are different 
from those in the sheltered valleys. We meet 
different communities of plants better adapted 
by their dwarfed growth to withstand per- 
sistent drying winds. Here the tuberous root 
is a favourite means of water-storage. ‘The 
most interesting feature of the higher ground, 
however, is a group of plants whose centre of 
distribution is north of Egypt. These, we 
believe, may have penetrated southwards 
during a wetter climate in the past, and have 
since become isolated in Gebel Galala and 
Mt Sinai, where conditions are still suffi- 
ciently moist to permit their survival. 

The month before our departure was spent 
in making the arrangements that are neces- 
sary even for a small expedition. These pre- 
liminaries fell mainly on the shoulders of 
Shabetai, who proved himself a master in the 
arts of organization. 

Early in the morning of March 25 we met 
at Shabetai’s house in Cairo and bundled 
aboard the lorry and pick-up that took us 
across the desert to Suez. All set, we con- 
tinued south ‘from Suez, the road skirting the 
foot of Gebel Ataqa (which I had climbed 
shortly before), and running close to the sea 
till we reached, after a terrible bumping, the 
Government rest-house at Bir Odeib; from 
there on we would travel by camel. 

It was sunset when we arrived. Members 
of the Camel Corps and Sheikh Hussein 
Salama were there to meet us. The Sheikh, 
a dignified old man with close, deep-set eyes, 
is head of the Rumeithat tribe, and he it was 
with whom the Frontiers Administration had 
arranged that we should travel in the North 
Galala. This area is the territory of the 
Amaryn, of which the Rumeithat is one of 
the eight sub-tribes. Our camels and camel- 
drivers were all taken from this sub-tribe and 
the closely akin Tawaila, which together con- 
sist of only three hundred and fifty persons. 
They are based at Ghobit-el-Bés near Bir 
Odeib. In favourable years the desert soil is 
scratched and some wheat and vegetables 
grown for their own use; but they have no 
commerce, and in dry years are forced to sell 
their livestock to obtain bread. ‘They are 
miserably poor, and only the Sheikh appeared 
to possess a cloak, usually an indispensable 


article with beduin tribes. They have no 
school, though some of the younger ones, 
particularly the Sheikh’s son, showed keen 
intelligence. ‘They are all of a small, lithe 
build, with sharp, keen faces that belie their 
easy-going, lazy natures. We arranged to 
take from them seven baggage camels, each 
at the rate of five shillings a day, and seven 
riding camels at six shillings a day. The 
Sheikh’s brother, Suleiman Salama, was to 
come with us as guide, and a ragged set of 
eight hangers-on, some young and _ bright, 
some old, dumb or dotty, accompanied the 
caravan to deal with loading and unloading, 
mounting and dismounting, and to offer those 
little attentions which have to be paid to 
camels and their burdens on the march. Two 
Sudanese members of the Camel Corps, with 
their milk-white riding camels and rather 
fractious baggage animals, brought the whole 
caravan to eighteen persons and seventeen 
camels. 

The evening was spent in the rest-house 
discussing with the Sheikh and his brother the 
various routes through the North Galala to 
the Wadi Araba beyond. We finally decided 
to enter the mountains by Wadi Nooz, travel 
up this valley till we reached the top of the 
plateau, then bear west and descend to the 
south by way of Wadi Askhar. ‘This, we 
hoped, could be accomplished in seven days. 
The lorries were to meet us at the mouth of 
Wadi Askhar, and take us across Wadi Araba 
to St Anthony which would be our base for 
the South Galala. 

Next morning, March 26, we rose at dawn. 
There is no good water at Bir Odeib, and our 
eight four-gallon water-tanks were filled with 
a supply sent to the Bir Odeib frontier post 
from Suez. 

At last we set off, a straggling band of 
camels and men moving south-west towards 
the blue north wall of the Galala. The track 
led over a nearly level, sandy plain, and 
traversed shallow watercourses covered with 
scrub that here and there supported a bizarre 
parasite flowering in the sand. It was a 
monotonous yet fascinating ride, with the 
mountains drawing gradually nearer through 
the haze. The only signs of human life were 
the traces of a previous year’s cultivation— 
the Amarfns’ pathetic scratching on the 
sandy soil. The year of our visit had brought 
little rain to the Galala district, a fact which 
would have altered our itinerary had we 
realized it earlier. : 

As we approached the mountains, the 
sandy plain gave way to barren terraces of 
gravel, and by five o’clock we reached the 
mouth of Wadi Nooz, marked at the entrance 
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The approach to the North Galdla plateau led 
up the gorge of Wadi No‘oz, between towering 
cliffs of dolomitic rock. Sudden spates, in bad 
weather, are liable to sweep away a camp 
pitched in the wadi bed 
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by a large flat-topped acacia. The baggage 
camels had gone on ahead and unloaded; 
there was therefore no alternative but to 
camp, though we had hoped to penetrate the 
wadi before doing so. The weather, which 
hitherto had been fine and clear, now took on 
a sinister aspect; looking out across the plain 
we had traversed, we could see clouds of sand 
blown by a fierce wind over the wide ex- 
panse. Fortunately the mountains protected 
us from the worst of the sand, but the hot 
hamsin blew viciously in all directions. 

Pitching camp in such weather is no fun, 
and we finally had to abandon all hope of 
keeping up more than one tent. Into that 
the three botanists squeezed themselves to 
arrange the day’s specimens while the hurri- 
cane lamp flickered in the wind that ripped 
the canvas flaps. 

Next morning the gale was still blowing. 
The dust and sand, through which the cliffs 
of Wadi Nooz loomed about us, added 
perhaps to the grandeur of the scene but 
made photography unsatisfactory. The cara- 
van slowly wound its way up the gorge. 

The water in some of our tanks tasted 
decidedly stale, and we were glad to find a 
water-hole before we had travelled very far. 
It lay at the end of a narrow chasm called 
Wadi Diheiba, where it joined Wadi Nooz, 
and was fortunately inaccessible to animals 
owing to the vertical slippery walls. It 
looked green and uninviting, but when water- 
bottles had been let down and the bodies of 
moths dispersed from the surface, it turned 
out to be clear, sweet water, green only be- 
cause of its great depth. We refilled the 
fouled water tanks, and took the opportunity 
to wash—our last wash worthy the name for 
several days. 

This water-hole was called by the beduin 
Bir Diheiba, though not really a well, which 
is the true meaning of the word Bir. 

That day we only covered about fifteen 
kilometres. Suleiman Salama came to us and 
told us we should never reach Wadi Araba in 
seven days from Bir Odeib if we continued 
our snail-like pace. We resigned ourselves to 
taking longer, as there was no point in hurry- 
ing if we were unable to do the botanical 
work for which we had come. 

At sunset the wind rose in furious gusts and 
became icy cold. It gathered up sand and 
fine gravel from the wadi bed and threw it at 
us. Huddled together in a draughty corner 
near the entrance to Wadi el Matawi, we 
somehow managed to keep up two of our four 
tents by weighting them with heavy stones. 
The Camel Corps, past-masters in the art of 
making themselves comfortable, surrounded 
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themselves with a wind-break of rocks and 
baggage while they baked their delicious 
sheets of unleavened bread over glowing 
embers. The beduin camel boys, as usual, 
had a fire of their own. 

Clouds came whirling down the sides of the 
wadi, and a drizzling rain—or rather mud— 
began to fall. The guide thought heavy rain 
was almost certain in the night, with conse- 
quently a flood in the wadi. Falling over guy 
ropes in the dark, we laboriously moved all 
our baggage from the wadi bed to higher 
ground, in the hope that the spate, if it came, 
would not reach it. Fortunately the wind 
increased to such velocity that the rain held 
off, but we got little sleep huddled together in 
our flimsy tents which threatened collapse 
at any moment. When the dawn came, the 
horrible business of moving camp in foul 
weather had to be faced. 

Winding our way up the wadi the weather 
improved, and by the time we reached Bir 
Nakhail—the well of little palms—we felt 
quite warm in the sunshine. ‘This small well 
is the only one in the wadi, and we were 
therefore surprised to find it blocked with 
sand, and showing no sign of water beyond 
the existence of rushes and a few dwarf date 
palms that grew beside it. Suleiman told us 
it had been out of use since a spate swept 
down the wadi three years ago. 

In the afternoon we reached a point where 
Wadi Nooz became impassable to heavily 
laden camels. The baggage animals had 
arrived before us and been unloaded, the men 
intending to camp there for the night. 
Anxious to press on, however, we recon- 
noitred the zigzag track that climbed out up 
the wadi and cut over the hillside, descending 
to the wadi bed a kilometre further on, where 
it was again practical for baggage to pass. 
We decided at least to get the caravan over 
the hill and into the more open part of the 
wadi before striking camp. 

The next day we climbed out of the inter- 
minable wadi onto the bracing plateau, 
though not by the way we had intended. 
Clayton’s excellent map of the North Galala 
marked a pass for camels ascending to the 
plateau on the west, just opposite where 
Wadi Um Umsana joins Wadi Nooz. This 
pass we intended to take, as it would bring us 
out within easy reach of the highest part of the 
plateau. But Suleiman had his own plans, 
and this time succeeded in getting his way, 
to our futile annoyance. He did not tell us 
when we reached Wadi Um Umsana, with the 
result that without realizing it we wound up 
to the very source of Wadi No oz, reaching the 
plateau at its southern rim near Ras Nooz— 


In Wadi Diheiba, adjoining Wadi No‘oz, a deep 
water-hole among the rocks 1s inaccessible to 
animals and provides clear, sweet water 


a considerable distance from the highest 
ground. His reason for it was soon clear: our 
untrained camels would be unable to complete 
the journey without more water, and for this 
reason he had taken us by a route which 
would pass within two or three hours of Bir 
Madstis, a brackish well suitable for the 
hardened stomachs of his animals. Suleiman 
had presented us with a fait accompli; we had 
to admit ourselves beaten. As it was not yet 
noon, a hurried consultation ensued as to 
what we should do with the rest of the day. 
Being behindhand in our schedule, we had 
little time to spare; we were afraid that if we 
were more than a day late in reaching Wadi 
Araba we might find the lorries gone. Our 
drinking-water was also running alarmingly 
low, owing to the cook’s lavish methods. We 
decided to lunch at once, then walk over the 
plateau as far as we could for the rest of the 
day, while the camels went down to water at 
Bir Madsis. 

While the cook was hurriedly getting us 
something to eat, I walked to the edge of the 
escarpment and looked over. It was an 
amazing sight. ‘The gentle contours of the 
plateau broke off and fell in two great reddish 
steps to the Wadi Araba at my feet. The 
valley so far below looked pale and ethereal, 
with whitened, dried watercourses meander- 
ing across it, and with here and there a flat- 
topped hill standing out of the plain; beyond, 
the blue wall of the South Galala rose up, a 
geological reflection of the rocks on which I 
stood. I looked in vain for the monastery of 
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St Anthony, but the distance was too great. 
A narrow path clung to the side of the 
escarpment, and, as I gazed at the great view 
below me, the camels loped past with their 
languid, supercilious tread; the track led 
down to the well where they were to drink. 
Having lunched, we set off towards the 
higher ground north-west of our camp, walk- 
ing as fast as we could to make the best of our 
time. We climbed up the steep side of an 
intervening valley and soon reached the 
plateau; it stretched before us as far to the 
north and west as the eye could see—not flat, 
but a grey expanse of undulating Eocene hills, 
divided by the watercourses that drain off 
the spasmodic winter rains. Wind plays a 
vital part in the shaping of these exposed 
plateaux, blowing the soil away until only a 
surfacing of stones is left, below which the 
light soil is frequently soft and almost stone- 
less. Later, when riding our camels over the 
plateau, we came to recognize without in- 
vestigation whether the soil was soft or com- 
pact; the motion of our camels would be 
smooth or jarring according to the structure 


On the North Galdla plateau at about 1000 m. 


of the soil. Vegetation on these airy uplands, 
though sparse, was quite different to that of 
the deep sheltered wadis; several dwarf, fleshy- 
leaved shrubs would not be flowering till 
the autumn, but we were delighted to find 
exquisite stork’s-bills in bloom; one, with 
flowers as big as a half-crown, purple with 
a black pencilled centre, was particularly 
desirable and may prove hardy in England. 
Entomologically the place was disappointing, 
perhaps due to the dryness of the season. We 
investigated all we could, and returned to 
camp after sunset, tired out. ; 

The cold on the plateau was intense, even 
at the time of our visit. When we rose at 
6 a.m. the thermometer stood at 4° C., but the 
merciless north wind made it seem much 
colder. Even when riding in the sunshine at 
midday, I still wore two polo jerseys under 
my overcoat and sports-jacket; the wind pene- 
trated all the clothes we piled on. 

The track led along the southern rim of the 
plateau, the ground to the north being so 
scarred by wadis that travel further inside the 
plateau would have taken more time than we 


Vegetation on these high, cold uplands, though 


sparse and dwarfed, includes flowering shrubs and an isolated group of plants whose centre of dis- 
tribution is north of Egypt. These may have penetrated southwards during a wetter climate in the past 


could have afforded. ‘The source of one of 
these valleys—Wadi el Abyad—we descended 
into, and then continued over the undulating 
hills until we reached the top of Wadi el 
Khaftiri, where we took shelter from the 
wind behind large bushes of white broom. 
There was nothing in the open upper part of 
this wadi, which drains the plateau to the 
north, to resemble the lower part of the same 
valley, where winter torrents rush through a 
magnificent gorge with cliffs hundreds of feet 
high. 

After lunch Dr Feinbrun and I, with 
Suleiman and two riding camels, made a 
detour to the north, wishing to see a little of 
the interior of the plateau instead of the edge 
to which our caravan seemed confined. The 
others went on to the locality called Farsh 
Adwan, where we were to meet for the night. 
We climbed the highest point in the vicinity, 
and had a grand view in all directions; the 
general level of the plateau had already be- 
come slightly lower, as we were all the time 
travelling westward towards the Nile Valley. 
The afternoon wore on, and Suleiman be- 
came impatient that we should move on to 
Farsh Adwan; we, happy to have found a spot 
where there had been a little recent rain, 
went on obliviously with our collecting. 
When departure could be postponed no 
longer, we mounted our camels and rode off 
to the south-west, not returning the way we 
had come but striking across country towards 
Farsh Adwan. 

An Egyptian swallow skimmed past us. 
Pieces of gypsum lay scattered about the 
plateau, and we occasionally noticed the 
white shells of dead snails. Presently we came 
to a place where Suleiman paused and looked 
worried. It was nearly sunset, and there was 
no sign of the others; here, apparently, he had 
expected to find them. Then his troubled 
face lit up: he had seen a sign scratched on 
the earth and knew we were on the right 
track. On we rode, cold and half asleep. It 
was dark when we reached the camp, pitched 
on a level circular plain cradled between the 
hills, a perfect place for the purpose. 

Our altimeters registered 880 m. and the 
temperature again dropped to 4° C. at 6 A.., 
apparently the coldest time. March 31 was 
our last day on the plateau. We travelled 
north-west, well away at last from the rim, 
which runs in a south-westerly direction, but 
the decreasing altitude of the plateau made 
its flora less interesting than it would have 
been at over 1000 m. We kept going steadily, 
with Wadi Askhar—our route for the next 
two days—always on our left. Then, when I 
felt that if I could not eat soon I should faint, 


we descended into the wadi at 780m. As we 
climbed down, one of the camel-boys killed a 
desert partridge with a stone; we sprawled 
out under the white brooms which are such a 
feature of Wadi Askhar, lunched and rested. 
The change in temperature was striking; here 
in the wadi the heat was intense, with no wind 
to liven it. 

On April 1 we continued on our winding 
way, and the valley turned towards the south. 
There was more bird life in the wadi than we 
had seen before: mourning chats flew among 
the rocks, and the croaking of ravens—prob- 
ably the Sinaitic form—accompanied us on 
our journey. 

We passed a big acacia tree; dismounting, 
I walked over to it and secured some speci- 
mens. ‘The thorny branches were difficult to 
cut, and while I stood hacking away at them 
I glanced down at the ground. The gravel 
was alive with camel ticks, making towards 
me with crab-like walk. I left that tree as 
quick as I could run, tearing off the few ticks 
which had already got a hold on my legs. 
These pests seem inevitable in the vicinity of 
acacias, I suppose because the beduin are in 
the habit of tethering their camels beneath 
the trees. 

Owing to our slow progress, the water situa- 
tion was becoming acute. We still had one 
tank of sweet water, but the improvident 
camel-drivers had none at all. We had hoped 
to reach the cars that night, and if they had 
not waited for us on the following day we 
should have been in an awkward situation. 
But Suleiman, cunning old oracle that he was, 
knew of a hole where there might be water, at 
the entrance of Wadi Mugheita, less than an 
hour below where we had camped. It seemed 
impossible that in a place so depressingly 
dry as Wadi Askhar there could be water, 
but he and his men set off with their water- 
skins, and presently returned with them full. 
We never saw this hole ourselves, but Sulei- 
man said it resembled the one called Bir 
Diheiba in Wadi Nooz, where we had found 
such excellent water. It is not marked on 
Clayton’s map. 

We made an early start next day at 6 A.M. 
when the sun was just entering the wadi. 
The valley was very lovely in the early 
morning light. The lower part of Wadi 
Askhar is full of acacias, and these dark, 
flat-topped trees looked magnificent against 
their background of red-brown rocks. 

In three hours we reached the mouth of the 
wadi, a fan-shaped bay between two arms of 
the plateau, seamed by many watercourses 
and dotted with acacias. ‘There was no sign 
of the lorries. Then, towards noon, we found 
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them, standing well out in the plain, patiently 
awaiting our arrival. 

Rafeia Salama, our guide for the South 
Galala and a member of the Ma‘aza tribe 
whose territory it is, had come to meet us. 
There were, he said, no camels to be obtained 
in time from his tribe, which was encamped 
far away on the southern plateau.’ We there- 
fore engaged Suleiman and his camels for the 
rest of the journey, and sent them off over the 
plain to St Anthony, which they reached the 
following day. In the meantime we bundled 
into the lorry with our luggage and bumped 
across the trackless desert until we reached the 
road which passes through Wadi Araba from 
the Nile Valley to the Gulf of Suez. As the 
North Galala receded, the South Galala grew 
higher and more distinct; beneath its loftiest 
point lay St Anthony. We turned off the road 
and drove along an appalling track till we 
reached the monastery surrounded by its 
towering, earth-coloured walls. 

Although we had written to the Bishop of 
Bash over a month before, we were not 
expected at the monastery. ‘Taking hold of 
the rope that hung down the great wall, we 
pulled it till the bell echoed in the mountains 
behind. Through peepholes high up in the 
battlements, monastic faces appeared; they 
surveyed us for a long time, whispered to- 
gether, waited and whispered again. Shabe- 
tai, never at a loss in delicate situations, 
shouted up at them till, from a little trap-door 
in the eaves, the monks let down a basket 
ona pulley. Fortunately we had come armed 
with a letter from his Beatitude the Coptic 
Patriarch in Cairo. This was popped into the 
basket, whizzed up to the monks, and the 
trap-door shot to. We discovered afterwards 
that I had been mistaken for a certain young 
man whose habit it was to cause schisms, and 
who on no account would ever have been 
allowed to enter St Anthony. But all was 
well. There was a ponderous drawing-back of 
bolts, and the vast, iron-studded door swung 
slowly open. Dr Feinbrun, fearing the monks 
might consider her khaki trousers rather 
fast, hid behind me. Then we all stepped 
inside. 

Taken straight up to the guest-room, we 
were regaled with coffee and tea: This was 
to be our home for the next two nights, and 
we were shown into bedrooms that opened 
on to the main reception room, 

That night we all had baths—hip baths— 
which meant a great deal to us after many 
unwashed and verminous days. We arranged 
to have all our clothes plunged into boiling 
water, and that put an end to the lice which 
had accepted our hospitality during the last 
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few days. The young abbot was very 
solicitous over our welfare. 

There was no monastery in the locality 
until after St Anthony’s death in 359, and 
certainly no enclosing wall before the 6th 
century. The anchorites at first lived quite 
independently of each other, but with the 
decline of Roman rule the laura, for reasons of 
security, necessarily tended to become ceno- 
bitic in character. After the Arab conquest 
in 640, the monastery was at first better off 
under the new rule; but at the end of the 15th 
century disaster overtook the monks. They 
had begun to employ Arab servants, who rose 
up in the night, murdered their masters and 
reduced the buildings to desolation. The 
priceless library was probably used as fuel for 
the beduin fires that blackened the walls of 
the church. For seventy years the monastery 
lay in ruins, to be rebuilt by the Patriarch 
Gabriel VIII between 1550 and 1556, and 
repopulated with monks from Wadi Natrin. 
None of the buildings standing today, with 
the exception of part of the church of St 
Anthony, is of earlier date. ‘The great wall as 
it now stands was built by the Khedive Said 
at his own expense. But true asceticism was 
over, and only the tardy monastic revival 
in the latter half of the 19th century saved 
the monastery of St Anthony from complete 
eclipse. 

The number of monks living within the 


The monastery of St 
Anthony, beneath the 
lofttest point of the 
South Galdla, dates from 
at least the 6th century 
A.D. After being sacked 
and ruined by mutinous 
Arab servants at the end 
of the 15th century, tt 
was rebuilt seventy _years 
later. The great wall 
(opposite) was built by 
the Khedive Said at his 
own expense. Once a 
month supplies come by 
camel from the Nile 
Valley. (Right) The 
Abbot of St Anthony 


monastery varied from thirty to a hundred. 
We had difficulty in distinguishing between 
monks and workers. The lot of the latter does 
not appear to be an enviable one by the look 
of them; here barriers of class are positively 
feudal. 

There is a lush garden within the monastery 
walls, watered by a sluggish spring and con- 


taining a luxurious growth of dates, figs, 


peaches, apricots and pomegranates. It was 
a pleasure to walk in the shade of the trees, 
though there was none of the trim orderliness 
characteristic of Greek monastery gardens. 
Once a month supplies and the newspaper 
come by camel from the Nile Valley; 
except for that and an occasional visitor, St 
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Anthony is still cut off from the 
world. 

A striking architectural feature 
of the monastery are the twin 
modern belfries. They are in 
themselves ugly, but viewed from 
a distance and in contrast to the 
hugger-mugger jumble of houses 
and churches and walls, their new 
whiteness has a certain appeal, 
particularly by moonlight. We 
noticed that one of these towers 
was wider than the other, and on 
inquiring the reason found out 
that the first tower, when built, 
was too narrow for the bell; the 
easiest remedy was to build another 
larger belfry beside it. 

Owing to the time we had taken 
to get through the North Galala, 
we now had only five days left 
for the southern plateau. We 
were particularly anxious to see 
the pistacia trees which Schwein- 
furth had reported from the South 
Galala, and, on asking our new 
guide Rafeia, we discovered that 
these were known to him only 
from Wadi Rigba which lies to 
the east of St Anthony. 

We decided to make this ex- 
cursion at all costs, although it 
would need three days; with our 
remaining two days we would 
climb Um Zenetir, which rose 
immediately behind St Anthony and was 
probably the highest point in the South Galala. 
We knew nothing of its vegetation, but as 
it was the only high part of the plateau 
accessible in the short time, we decided to 
risk it. As it turned out, the itinerary proved 
highly satisfactory. 

Except for-the district of St Paul, there is no 
I ; 100,000 map of the South Galala as there 
is of the northern plateau. The Survey 
Department’s 1 : 500,000 is the only available 
map, and that, though it marks a few wadis, 
gives no names at all, nor any exact altitudes. 
We therefore found it difficult, when discussing 
routes with our guide, to discover exactly 
where we were going. The South Galala is 
geologically a reflection of the North Galala, 
and even the names of many of the wadis, 
such as Wadi Askhar, Um Rimth and Umm 
Rutha, are the same as those in the northern 
plateau, thereby showing a lack of imagination 
on the part of the beduin, and causing some 
confusion to us. The South Galala, however, 
though smaller in area than its twin, is in 
parts 200 m, higher, and this made a con- 
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in the Wadi Rigba. 


The two men of the Camel Corps who accompanted the 
expedition, with one of their milk-white riding camels, 


In the background 1s an acacia tree 


siderable difference in the vegetation of the 
two areas. 

On April 4 we refilled the water-tanks, 
loaded the camels, and all set off for Wadi 
Rigba. The track skirted the north wall of 
Um Zenetir on our right, which rose up in 
three great steps to 1400 m. 

Dr Feinbrun, Shabetai and I took a short 
cut over the hills while the rest accompanied 
the camels round a great bend of the wadi. 
When we rejoined them, Sharman had seen 
three gazelle, and told us that the camel-man 
had killed a snake by setting fire to a bush in 
which it had taken refuge. 

Geologically it was a very interesting day. 
As we rode southward up the watercourse, 
another wadi joined it on the west, and from 
this point onwards remarkable walls of con- 
glomerate edged our path, becoming increas- 
ingly higher as we advanced. 

That afternoon we reached an acacia tree 
where we camped, as the camels were unable 
to go above this point. The camel-men had 
found a young pistacia growing in the con- 
glomerate, and had ruthlessly pulled it up 


before we arrived. Still, we were relieved 
that our journey had not failed to produce 
the tree we had come so far to see, and we 
hoped we should find more. 
~| Next day, leaving the camels, we clambered 
up the west side of the wadi, and came out on 
top of the conglomerate. From this vantage 
point we could see very clearly the way in 
which the deposit filled the valley and was 
intersected by the channel of the present-day 
watercourse carved out by spasmodic winter 
floods. In many places the walls were 
tunnelled by high and narrow _ passages 
through which we could squeeze our way and 
emerge further on. We continued our climb 
up a steep tributary of Wadi Rigba, and were 
surprised to find, lying on the ground, a few 
fresh twigs of pistacia. Rafeia told us that 
he saw the tracks of an ibex that we had 
evidently just disturbed, for a short distance 
further on we came to a large pistacia tree on 
which the animal must have been feeding 
when our intrusion scared it away. 

Riding back to St Anthony next morning 
I thought we should be able to spend the 
night at the monastery and climb Um Zenetir 
in the two days which remained. The climb, 
by the way, has to be approached from the 
west, as the north wall is impracticable for 
anything but ibex. Dr Feinbrun and I 
dawdled behind, taking notes and specimens 
while the others went on ahead. But when 
we caught them up Shabetai told us that this 
would be impossible; if we wished to reach 
Um Zenetir we should have to push on that 
night. Dr Feinbrun and I did so, pitching 
“our tents as darkness fell, at about 700 m. 

When we rose before dawn on April 7 we 
had a long day before us. Jt was not light 
enough to move before 5 A.M., when we set off 
on foot with Rafei'a and one of the two 
Camel Corps men, who had accompanied 
us. Once out of the wadi, we had a clear 
view of the side of the plateau soaring above 
us at an alarmingly steep angle. The sun 
came up and flooded the maze of hills and 
wadis to the west in a translucent, rosy haze. 
At about 1000 m. we reached the steepest part 
of the climb: a wall of disintegrating rock, 
sloping, at its worst, at an angle of 75°. A 
narrow track zigzagged up it, and without 
looking down we managed to reach safer 
ground beyond. This path had actually been 
built up in its most dangerous places, and, 
according to Rafei‘a, leads.over the plateau to 
the monastery of St Paul on the sea side of 
the mountains, which by this path may be 
reached in one and a half days. Was this 
the route taken by St Anthony when, told 
in a vision to visit St Paul who was then a 


hundred and ten, he crossed the mountain 
at ninety-five? If so, it was a very remark- 
able effort. Nowadays the path is no doubt 
mainly used by hashish smugglers from the 
coast. 

We were still 200 m. from the top of the 
escarpment, and crawled up the steep side of 
a ravine till we finally came out on the open 
plateau at 1200 m. Before us, to the east and 
to the south, rolled the wide, bracing hills. 
Although it had been so stuffy in the wadi 
the night before, the wind was mighty cold up 
here; but the air was glorious and one could 
walk for miles without getting tired. 

Keeping to the north side of the plateau 
of Um Zenetir, we looked down the grand 
precipices that fell away below us to Wadi 
Araba; beyond lay the blue line of the North 
Galala, with clouds over its higher parts. To 
the south of us the hills were cut by the gorge 
of Wadi Tin, which drains this part of the 
plateau to the south; very spectacular it 
looked with its high red cliffs, 

There was much to interest us in the flora 
of the plateau, and we felt cramped by the 
lack of time. Here, where conditions were 
more favourable, a few Mediterranean plants 
survived in shady corners, relics, perhaps, 
of a damper climate in the past. But to me 
the most exciting find was an autumn crocus 
peculiar to the South Galala; as a protection 
against the drought, its leaves were covered 
with fur. 

We walked on eastwards over the undulat- 
ing stony ground towards the highest point of 
Um Zenetir, and though we did not have 
time to reach it for fear of having to get down 
that difficult track in the dark, our altimeters 
showed nearly 1400 m. before we had to 
return. ‘The cold of the wind was scimitar- 
sharp, but even so I saw lice crawl uncon- 
cerned over Rafei‘a’s coat. 

We were surprised to see a few camels on 
the plateau. It seemed that they had come 
from Wadi Askhar, which, together with its 
branch Wadi Umm Rutha, drains the other 
high part of the plateau—Gorn el Qabsh— 
some 20 km. to the south-west where the 
Ma’aza tribe was encamped. The Um Zenetir 
part of the plateau all tilts towards the south, 
but at Gorn el Qabsh the slope is reversed, the 
escarpment being on the south side. 

The descent was made without mishap, and 
we joined the rest of the party at the camp 
before dark; they had been up part of the way 
towards the plateau. 

The following day, April 8, we came down to 
the monastery, and next morning boarded the 
lorries and returned, by way of Wadi Araba, 
to the Nile Valley. 
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The present article concludes Dr Lynam’s survey of changes in the face of England, as recorded in 
contemporary maps. The first two parts were published in our May and June numbers” 


Wui Le during the early 18th century many 
rural factories, unrestrained by Gilds, began 
to flourish in the northern counties, the iron 
industry of the Weald of Sussex continued to 
make England the greatest producer of metal 
in the world. Since the 13th century the 
inhabitants of dozens of hamlets deep in the 
forest recesses had been busy as miners of iron 
ores, cutters and carters of wood, charcoal- 
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burners, smelters at the furnaces and black- 
smiths.- Indeed, some of the moral tales of 
our childhood about poor but virtuous wood- 
cutters and charcoal-burners may well have 
had their source in this region where, between 
the 16th and the 18th centuries, many humble 
iron-workers made fortunes, built themselves 
mansions such as Shoosmith and Shernfold, 
and entered the ranks of the gentry. 
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All maps, with two exceptions, from the British Museum 


(Opposite) From Budgen’s Sussex, 1724, showing an ancient tron-working district, with water-wheels 
operating the great bellows and hammers of the furnaces and forges. (Above) The chalybeate springs 
at Tunbridge Wells about 1740. ‘Dippers are handing out curative draughts to morning drinkers 


In his large map of Sussex of 1724. Richard 
Budgen marks the water-wheels which oper- 
ated the great bellows of the furnaces, the 
furnaces themselves and the forges in which, 
the pig-iron was worked, which he indicates 
by hammers. Streams were dammed _ to 
drive the wheels, and many of our modern 
ponds at Petworth and elsewhere were 
formed by these dams or by water released 
after cooling the iron. As charcoal was the 
only fuel used for the furnaces and forges, a 
vast number of oaks, beeches and ashes were 
cut down yearly; and Norden depicted 
forests which quite disappeared later. But 
their disappearance made room for new 
cultivation and eventually for new hamlets. 
All through the 17th century “the hammers 
filled the neighbourhood round about night 
and day with continual noise”. From earlier 
than that Eridge Park had belonged to the 
Nevills, Earls and Marquesses of Aber- 
gavenny; and they, like the other noble 
owners of the forests, did not think it beneath 
them to take part in the iron trade. Although 
the ore varied from place to place, their chief 
manufactures were cannon, andirons, chim- 
ney-backs, horse-shoes, skillets and monu- 


mental slabs, and, notably at Robertsbridge, 
steel. They constantly sold cannon, shipped 
secretly down the Arun and the Rother, to 
French buyers, which caused trouble with the 
government; and Elizabeth’s ministers, mind- 
ful of the Navy’s need for timber and also 
prompted thereto by the jealous Iron- 
mongers’ Company of London, restricted the 
area of the iron industry to a belt in northern 
Sussex midway between London and the 
coast. But the Sussex iron-workers went 
their own way. They forged at Lamberhurst 
the balustrade surrounding St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; Glocester Furnace, the largest in the 
county in 1698, was named after William, 
Duke of Gloucester, one of Queen Anne’s 
numerous short-lived children, who visited it 
with his mother from Tunbridge Wells; and 
not until long after 1730, when coke was first 
used in a Shropshire smelting furnace, did 
the Sussex forge hammers cease to resound. 
Three miles from Frant lies Tunbridge 
Wells, where the wealthy upper classes of the 
18th century planned their apparent leisure 
as practically and industriously as any iron- 
worker planned an artistic chimney-back in 
the forest. In 1724 a visitor wrote: ‘““The 
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coming to drink the water is a meer matter of 
custom; company and diversion is the main 
business”. He should have added fortune- 
hunting, match-making and gaming. The 
chalybeate springs there were discovered in 
1608, and soon the doctors were prescribing 
their waters to purify the blood and organs. 
In 1630 Queen Henrietta Maria stayed there 
after the birth of Charles II and benefited 
greatly, and after 1664 constant visits by the 
Stuarts created a fashion and houses began to 
rise in the woods and gardens to overspread 
the forest. Badeslade and Kip’s profile-plan 
of about 1740 shows the wells in a paved tri- 
angular court surrounded by a low wall over 
which “the neat dippers, each with a spark- 
ling glass in hand” supplied the morning 
drinkers. Extending down from them is the 
‘Parade’. Along one side stands a row of 
‘Tuscan’ pillars, behind which are coffee- 
houses and the shops of jewellers, milliners, 
booksellers and what not; along the other 
runs a line of shady trees; while close by is an 
elegant Assembly Room and everything need- 
ful for the entertainment of the company. 
Richardson the novelist certainly obtained 
much of his unrivalled knowledge of the 


female heart during his frequent visits to the’ 


Wells, and Pamela and Clarissa must have 
been ‘best sellers’ there. The group of 
men in the centre of the Parade is ‘the 
musick’, who not only sang in public but 
greeted each notable family early on the 
first morning after its arrival, just as Pepys 
tells us he was greeted at various inns during 
his journeys. Long-continued Royal patron- 
age caused the rank of the visitors to be 
generally higher than at bourgeois Epsom, 
and the adoption of the strict rules enforced 


by Nash at Bath kept the standard of conduct 
at Tunbridge Wells from deteriorating as it 
did at Hampstead—kept it so high indeed 
that Queen Victoria and her Consort stayed 
there in the 1840’s. 

The Sussex roads were proverbially bad, 
and this plan does not belie the proverb. The 
loads of tree-trunks, iron ore and other heavy 
material for the foundries may have accounted 
in part for that; but about 1720 Defoe saw a 
lady of quality drawn in her coach to church 
near Lewes by six oxen, “and that by meer 
necessity”. Goldsmith was writing from 
painful experience of English roads when he 
made Mrs Hardcastle exclaim in She Stoops to 
Conquer: “drenched in the mud, overturned 
in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted toa 
jelly, and at last to lose one’s way!” 

By 1480 Bristol stood second only to 
London as a port, a manufacturing city and a 
centre of distribution. She had all south- 
western England as a hinterland, could trade 
with the north-western districts through the 
ports of Bewdley and Bridgnorth on the 
Severn, and the harbours of Wales, Ireland 
and Atlantic Europe lay open to her fleets. 
Thus she could as readily receive English raw 
materials for manufacture; such as wool, flint 
and lead and tin ores, as she could dispose of 
her varied imports from Ireland, Gascony 
and Portugal. She had powerful Gilds Mer- 
chant, and through her Society of Merchant 
Venturers (1467) and many early voyages to 
the New World beginning with those of John 
Cabot in 1597 and 1598, she became the 
centre of knowledge of North America and of 
expeditions thither. She was the first English 


city to establish a regular trade with the West 
Indies and Virginia. 


This was made more 


(Left) The Parade 
at Tunbridge Wells 
about 1740. Com- 
pare the graceful 
pillars, the beaux, 
belles and minstrels, 
with the miserable 
roads outside the town. 
(Opposite) South- 
western Bristol in 
1742. Thecity streets 
descend to the busy 
quays or ‘Back’. 
Southwards lies St 
Thomas Parish with 
many markets, fac- 
tories and almshouses 


lucrative by the shameful ‘triangular system’. 
Bristol ships brought cloth, provisions and 
brass to Guinea; from there they carried 
cargoes of slaves to the American colonies; and 
returned laden with tobacco, sugar, rum and, 
later, cotton, thus making a triple profit on 
every voyage. Of the first three commodi- 
ties Bristol became the chief English em- 
porium. 

The plan of the city published in 1742 was 
the work of two master craftsmen, John 
Rocque the surveyor and John Pine the en- 
graver. ‘The extract shows the less ancient 
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district, outside the city and south of the 
Avon. “The Back’, a long uninterrupted 
series of wharves of hewn stone, was thronged 
with ships, St Thomas’ Market in St Thomas 
Street was the Smithfield of Bristol, the 
Temple Fair for cloth and hides was flourish- 
ing, and sugar refineries, distilleries and 
factories of brass, of soap and of glass both for 
bottles and for windows, were numerous. The 
Free School in Temple Street, founded by 
Edward Colston who spent over £70,000 in 
charities, is now located in Victoria Street, 
but his larger school for 100 boys, founded 


in 1710, where Thomas Chatterton was 
educated, has been moved outside the city. 
When, in 1768, the bridge across the Avon 
was replaced by a new one, Chatterton, then 
sixteen years old, brought out his first forgery, 
a poem which he pretended had been written 
some 500 years earlier to celebrate the open- 
ing of the first bridge. Just as Chatterton was 
an early product of the Romantic movement 
in 18th-century literature, Colston was typical 
of the many rich merchants of that and 
the previous century who, like the medieval 
abbots, made their peace with God by 
founding alms-houses and free schools all over 
England. ‘The abbots may sometimes have 
wished to expiate acts of extreme harshness to 
their manorial tenants, and possibly Colston 
had an uneasy conscience, for most of his 
money was made in the West India trade. 
About 1760 Bristol began, inevitably, to 
lose some of her ancient supremacy to Liver- 
pool, upstart but progressive, which not only 
competed successfully in all her traditional 
markets, especially in Ireland, but began to 
rival her in her special manufactures. One 
reason for this was the fine new docks which 
had been constructed along the Mersey, a 
much better river for large ships than the 
Avon. A contributory cause was the con- 
servatism of the Bristolians in enforcing their 
Gild Merchant regulations. ‘‘So large a city 
as Bristol should be as free as air and as open 
as Birmingham,” wrote a contemporary, “but 
that tenacious folly, that corporation tyranny 
which prevents the encrease of many a good 
town in England continues obstinately to 
forbid any who are not freemen to trade 
within her liberties.” The Corporation may 
have been unusually exclusive because long 
intercourse with every western nation had 
given Bristol a large immigrant population; 
“absorb’d in Trade, within thy limits dwell 
Dutch, Irish, Spanish, Jew and Infidel’, not 
to mention the Welsh and an element of West 
Indian negro blood. Yet this mixture prob- 
ably developed initiative and imagination, 
while the strict industry and frugality laid 
down by Wesley, who won over much of the 
urban population of northern and western 
England after 1765, made shrewd business 
men. The Wesleyan point of view was however 
sometimes intolerable. In aschool for miners’ 
children which Wesley founded at the Bristol 
, colliery of Kingswood play was forbidden, 
for play might become a habit! But one 
may wonder if the following, written by a 
Bristolian in 1797, was prompted by Wesleyan 
teaching: ““The ardor for the Trade to Africa 
for men and women, our fellow creatures and 
equals, is much abated among the humane 
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and benevolent Merchants of Bristol. The 
People of Liverpool in their indiscriminate 
rage for Commerce and for getting money at | 
all events, have nearly engrossed this Trade 

. buying and enslaving God’s rational 
creatures.” The slave trade was forbidden 
by law seven years later (1804). 

In 1759 the Royal Society of Arts offered 
handsome prizes for maps of the counties on 
a scale of one inch to a mile, or more. The 
minds of many Englishmen were just then 
busy on scientific inventions, such as the 
spinning jenny, the chronometer and the 
steam engine; and during the next fifty years 
remarkably accurate maps of most of the 
counties were produced. William Yates’s 
map of Staffordshire in 1775 appeared just 
after the Potteries had become famous. The 
villagers of Burslem, Hanley, Longton and 
their neighbours had long been manufactur- 
ing domestic earthenware and _ porcelains 
from their varied local clays and rich coal 
deposits; but, as Wesley remarked, they were 
hardly civilized'and had limited intercourse 
with the outside world because the neighbour- 
ing roads were appallingly bad. Although 
Ogilby’s Britannia and the many 18th-century 
editions of Bowen’s road-atlas, Britannia 
Depicta, give the impression that by 1675 
England possessed an extensive network of 
excellent highways, our roads were actually 
at their worst and most dangerous in 1740, 
horses being frequently killed in the deep 
holes. The ‘Turnpike ‘Trusts developed 
slowly, and as each was established by parlia- 
ment at first for twenty-one years only, they 
were too often more interested in collecting 
their tolls than in improving the roads. For 
their finer wares the Potteries needed salt and 
gypsum from the Cheshire ‘Wiches’, china 
clay from Bideford and Cornwall, and flint 
from East Anglia. All these had to be brought 
in, and the fragile manufactured. goods dis- 
tributed again, by files of pack-horses, though 
the china clay came part of the way by water 
up the Severn from Bristol to Bridgnorth, and 
the flint up the Humber and Trent from Hull. 
The packways themselves became so wide 
that they were sometimes led along parish 
boundaries so as to cause at least impartial 
damage to lands. 

As Josiah Wedgwood, a native of Burslem 
and a self-educated genius, gradually per- 
fected by constant experiment several new 
and artistic types of pottery, notably his 
‘Jasper Ware’, a demand arose for them, not 
only all over England but abroad, which he 
could not meet through lack of good trans- 
port. Accordingly when, in 1765, that great 
engineer, James Brindley, strongly supported 


by the first Marquess of Staffordshire, pro- 
posed his famous Grand Trunk Canal to link 
up the rivers Humber, Trent and Mersey 
and pass through the Potteries, Wedgwood 
promptly subscribed £1000. Brindley com- 
pleted the whole canal, which ran through 
five counties, in 1777, extending it to the salt 
district of Northwich and Middlewich. The 
map shows part of it already constructed, 
passing close to ‘Etruria’, the model factory 
village which Wedgwood built in 1769—71, as 
well as some neighbouring coal-pits and many 
woods which are depicted more in proportion 
and more picturesquely than on earlier maps. 
These, like most of the surrounding small 
farms, gradually disappeared after 1771, their 
timber being used for packing-crates; for 
while the Grand Trunk Canal gave Wedgwood 
and his distinguished successor, Spode, the 
scope which they deserved, it caused a change 
in the whole character of this area, eventually 
creating a dense industrial population. Bur- 
slem now forms almost one continuous town 


with its neighbours, but all the world knows 
them as Arnold Bennett’s ‘Five Towns’. It is 
significant of the time that industrial coal-pits 
were marked on maps instead of the old 
‘Decay’d howses’ and ‘Abbys’. Another 
feature on maps from 1730 onwards was the 
‘Charity Schools’. Before 1700 there were no 
schools for English children except the old 
Grammar Schools and endowed Free Schools, 
for the State provided none. The Charity 
Schools were local, for the education of the 
children of the parish or district, and were 
maintained by local subscriptions. During 
Queen Anne’s reign nearly 30,000 of these 
were opened all over the country. They were 
supplemented by various Dissenters’ and 
Methodists’ schools and, after 1780, by the 
Sunday Schools. 

In 1760 Manchester was noted as a centre 
for dyeing and printing cotton stuffs, as well 
as for the manufacture of ‘cottons’ (of wool), 
fustians and tapes. Her people were more 
numerous and, through their 15th-century 


From Yates’ map of Staffordshire, 1775, showing some of the ‘Five Towns’ with woods, farms and coal- 
pits among them. The Trent-Mersey Canal runs past ‘Etruria’, Wedgwood’s new factory settlement 
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Edward Lynam 
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Hulme, a southern suburb of Mancheste 


College and Humphrey Chetham’s ‘Hospital’ 
or Free School (1666), far more cultured than 
those of Burslem, but materially in a worse 
state. They had no coal, though there was 
plenty of it not far off, notably at Worsley; 
they had very little wood fuel; the poverty of 
the local soil forced them to import most of 
their food; and though Liverpool, only 36 
miles away, imported American cotton, that, 
like so many other things, had to be brought 
in by pack-horse and was correspondingly 
dear. The profits on manufactured goods 
were similarly reduced by the cost of trans- 
port. Not until 1767 was a stage-coach run 
between Manchester and Liverpool, and then 
it took a whole day for the journey. ‘The first 
Mancunian to keep a coach was “Madam 
Drake, a person in trade’’, in 1758. 

Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridgwater, 
owned the collieries at Worsley. Disap- 
pointed in love at the age of twenty-three, 
he retired to his residence there for the rest of 
his life. His chagrin was Manchester’s good 
fortune, for he became interested in his 
collieries and friendly with a kindred spirit 
and a natural genius, Brindley. In 1759 they 
obtained a bill authorizing the construction of 
a canal from Worsley to Manchester. It was 
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1, where the river Medlock fed the Worsley Canal, in 1794 


completed in two years. In 1762 these two 
men, Brindley, who scarcely ever spelled a 
word right, and the Duke, who smoked 
incessantly and seldom talked of anything but 
collieries and canals, procured another bill 
for a canal from Manchester to Runcorn, 
whence transport down the Mersey to Liver- 
pool was easy. This was opened in 1773. On 
his two canals the Duke spent nearly a 
quarter of a million pounds, some of which 
he borrowed and some he saved by cutting 
down his expenses to £400 a year. Brindley’s 
fee while he was carrying out constructional 
works which astonished the world, was a 
guinea a week! Soon Manchester was getting 
all the coal she wanted, and very cheaply; 
crowded passenger barges went down to 
Runcorn and back; and before long the two 
canals were yielding £80,000 a year. Liver- 
pool and its great industrial hinterland in 
north-west England were made prosperous by 
Brindley and the Duke—at the expense of 
Bristol. The map published in 1794 shows 
the Worsley canal where it was fed by the 
river Medlock at Hulme, then a southern 
suburb of Manchester, with the Duke’s~coal 
wharf and warehouses and sundry dyeing 
and cotton works, some of them soon to 
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be operated by Watt’s steam-engine. As the 
cotton trade and the population of the Man- 
chester district increased, the women began 
to wear washable cotton underclothes instead 
of the old linsey-woolsey garments and stiff 
leather stays. This brought about a great 
improvement in their cleanliness and their 
health. 

The privileged and landed classes of Eng- 
land had their Golden Age in the 18th cen- 
tury. But the culture and good taste which 
they were acquiring from the Continent and 
adapting through men like Lord Burlington 
and Lord Chesterfield and the multitude of 
young gentlemen who went on the Grand 
Tour, gave employment to many English 
craftsmen of unsuspected originality and skill. 
All over the England of Dr Johnson’s time 
obscure silversmiths, glass-workers, cabinet- 
makers, clock-makers, wood-carvers, carpet- 
weavers and sculptors were producing objects 
of charming design and perfect finish. Such 
were Wedgwood, Chippendale, Isaac Ware, 
John Harrison and hundreds of others less 
known. It was indeed an age when England 
seemed to be able to produce, apparently 
from nowhere, individuals with the enterprise 
and knowledge to meet any and all demands 
of the fast-changing times. Even Dodsley the 
great publisher had been a footman. ‘These 
men loved their work for itself. But as the 
population multiplied after 1750, industrial 
workers found themselves in a very different 
position from that of the busy weavers of the 
West Riding. In many towns, as Francis 
Place witnesses, their life was one of un- 
changing toil and monotony from childhood 
to death, and they laboured in unhealthy 
conditions, on a miserable wage and with long 
periods of unemployment. The many who 
took to poaching, smuggling and wrecking 
because they had lost their land enjoyed at 
least variety of occupation and fresh air. 

The steady engrossment of landed property 
by the upper classes during the 18th century 
and the widespread ambition of the wealthier 
middle classes to become county gentry are 
illustrated by many estate plans of the period 
and in their social consequences by the novels 
of Fielding and Jane Austen. They caused 
a further decline in the number of small free- 
holders, whose lands were bought in at forty 
or more years’ purchase, or if in ‘open 
fields’, exchanged for a small compact holding 
elsewhere. Almost everywhere farming was 
carried on either by tenant farmers holding 
their lands by short lease or ‘at will’ from the 
squire, or on a large scale by the landowners 
themselves. Very unequal conditions re- 
sulted. The small tenant farmer fared very 


hard, “working without intermission like a 
horse”’, but, in spite of that, often ending in 
the overcrowded, unsanitary “house that 
holds the parish-poor, whose walls of mud 
scarce bear the broken door’; for as the 
price of agricultural produce rose towards 
the end of the century, rents were raised 
correspondingly. ‘hose who could rent good 
farms however usually prospered, because by 
1780 the population of the country was 
so large—nearly nine million—as to con- 
sume all the corn grown. One good conse- 
quence of the widespread inclosures which 
took place under George III was the dis- 
appearance of the ancient and now over- 
crowded cottages and the building of farm- 
houses. And though this state of affairs gave 
the landowners far too much political power 
in a country full of rotten boroughs and 
clergymen dependent on patronage, it also 
gave, especially when accompanied by the 
inclosure of common arable fields, a great 
impetus to improvements in agriculture such 
as those in Norfolk carried out first by Lord 
‘Townshend and later by Thomas Coke, Lord 
Leicester. These helped materially to make 
England self-supporting during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Communications also benefited, 
for many of the large landowners constructed 
roads across their estates. 

Not least among the fine craftsmen of 1760-— 
1800, though little known, were the country 
surveyors, a class which grew in numbers and 
in skill through the demand among the landed 
gentry for accurate plans of their estates. 
Many of them kept rural schools and signed 
themselves “Land surveyor and Teacher of the 
Mathematicks’, but their maps, such as that 
from which an extract is reproduced on 
the following page, were often more delicate 
in their drawing, lettering and colours than 
anything yet achieved by mechanical means. 
Details of land-use, such as the nature and 
rotation of crops, are not indicated on these 
plans, though arable, pasture, meadow, 
woodland and common fields are carefully 
distinguished. The written terriers accom- 
panying them are generally full of interest. 
For instance, Priory Farm at Heythrop, Ox- 
fordshire, once monastic property, belonged 
to a certain College, and was leased on the 
following terms: “the Term granted is 21 
Years from Lady Day 1788. Reserved Rent 
£9-8.04 and 6 Quarters.of Wheat, 10 Quarters 
7 Bushels & 1 Peck of Malt or the Value 
thereof as grain sold in Oxford Market the 
Market Day before the Time of Payment; also 
1 shilling and 8 pence; 1 Peck of Wheat & 1 
Bushel of Malt or the Value thereof as above; 
the Lessee is to repair the Buildings; to deliver 
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From an estate plan of Heythrop, Oxfordshire, of 1789. Priory Farm, once monastic property, was 


owned and leased by the Principal and Scholars of a College. 


The ‘Infield’ (alternately arable and 


meadow), pastures (46), meadow (44, 45), woods (47) and ploughlands (48) are distinguished 


within the first year a true Terrier of the Pre- 
mises; to pay £7.2.6 as an Heriot on the Death 
of the Tenant or on the 18th of Jany. 1800; to 
plant 10 Young Trees yearly; to deliver in 
1789 a fat Boar or pay £8 at the Election of the 
Lessors and one every 2nd. year afterwards; 
not to cut down Timber but may shred Trees 
for Hedges; & to be allowed Timber for 
Repairs if to be had on the Premises”. Heriot 
or hergeat was a very ancient due, representing 
the war-gear which the lord supplied to his 
serf for military service and which was re- 
turned on the serf’s death; later it became the 
tenant’s best chattel. If levy of heriot was 
permitted as late as 1789, it is not surprising 
that in our present methods of land tenure 
there. is still much which is antiquated and 
inequitable. 

The success of Brindley’s canals began a 
‘new era in inland transport in England. 
During the next forty years an organized net- 
work of canals spread over the kingdom, built 
by great engineers such as Smeaton, Telford 
and Whitworth, who were thus laying the 
foundations of the Industrial Age. But the 
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need for better and more roads was now 
recognized by the government, the Turnpike 
Trusts were more strictly supervised, and after 
1765 the blind Yorkshireman, John Metcalfe, 
made some excellent cambered roads, con- 
structed of three layers of broken stones, small 
mixed with large but none rounded. Road- 
books and atlases became more truthful and 
more useful, and some of those published by 
John Cary gave details about stage-coaches, 
posting inns, routes and fares which must have 
formed the chief reading of coachmen like 
Mr Weller, Senior, in his young days. But 
Cary intended his Survey of the High Roads from 
London to sell as much through flattery as 
through instruction. In the preface he hoped 
“that it will convey to the traveller, that kind 
of information which will give pleasure to his 
peregrinations; pleased with the numberless 
villas which so often attract his attention, his 
enquiry is naturally directed to whom do they 
belong, to explain which has been a principal 
object of the present publication”. The main 
artery from London to the southern counties 
in 1790 ran from Cornhill across London 


The London-Richmond road three to 
eleven miles from Cornhill in 1790, as 
shownin Cary’s Survey of the High 
Roads from London. Though 
bordered by hedges, it provided 
views of many mansions and villas 
and halts at several public-houses 


Bridge, along the Borough and 
Newington Butts Causeway, where 
one branch turned south-west, 
and avoiding the flats of Battersea, 
went on to Wandsworthand thence 
westwards to Richmond, Mile- 
stones (which it was the duty of 
the Turnpike Trusts to erect) mark 
the distances, and beside Robin 
Hood Turnpike Gate there is a 
public-house handy—perhaps be- 
cause, as Cary informs us, there 
were many complaints about “‘the 
incivility as well as imposition of 
‘the Toll-gatherers’”’. ‘Chelsea Col- 
lege’ is the Royal Hospital, which 
Wren built on the site of a Jacobean 
ecclesiastical College; the Obelisk 
by Putney Heath commemorates 
the experiments with iron plates 
as protection against fire carried 
out there by David Hartley in 
1774-6; Lady Grantham’s house 
was once the home of Sir Jacob 
Downing, founder of Downing 
College, Cambridge; and Lord 
Bessborough’s mansion at Roe- 
hampton was the work of Sir 
William Chambers, a worthy rival 
of Robert Adam, who designed 
Somerset House and the Roman 
temples in Kew Gardens. Lord 
Bessborough’s collection of pictures 
was nearly as fincas Lord Spencer’s 
of books, though these were not 
kept at Wimbledon Park House, 
damaged by fire in 1785. But in 
1790 these noble connoisseurs were 
becoming less representative of 
Roehampton and Wimbledon than 
Mr Jones, Mr Rook and Mr Hurst, 
whose houses ‘‘and innumerable 
more are all citizens’ country 
houses whither they retire - from 
the hurries of business and from 
getting money, to draw their 
breath in a clear air’. The age 
of Suburbanism was approaching. 
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' Kusasi Musicians 
| Notes and Photographs by G. S. Cansdale 


‘The Kusasi are one of the most numerous and important peoples of the Northern Territories 

of the Gold Coast and live in the north-east corner, around the upper waters of the Red and 

White Volta rivers. While they do not strike one as being a very musical JSolk, many of the 

youths who go South looking for work possess a musical instrument—generally a simple banjo 

or fiddle made from empty tins and other scrap instead of calabashes and skins, as in the Jull 

band shown here. Strangely enough, the drum, found in so many forms in other parts of the 

Gold Coast, is apparently unknown to them. To the Western ear the music produced by the 
players could hardly be called tuneful, consisting as it does of a few notes, endlessly repeated; : 
but it 15 essentially rhythmic, often with an alternating mixture of double and triple time 


The seed-filled calabash provides the basic rhythm 


The relonance pipes play a warbling 
continuo, vaguely corresponding to the 
drones of a Highland pipe band 


ey oo : 
The ‘banjo’ player also chants an im- 
brovised, monotonous recitative 


Musical escort for a chief 


‘Music while you work has long been an institution amongst the Kusasi; the people have a 
pleasant custom of doing some of their farm work communally and, when grain crops need 
weeding and hoeing, a farmer lets it be known that he will provide food, corn beer and music 
Sor helpers. All who turn up drive along in line with their hoes swinging to the rhythm of the 
music, thus getting the work done in surprisingly quick time. In the larger Gold Coast towns 
the authorities employ gangs of grass cutters to keep spaces in and around the town open. The 
grass cutters seen in the upper photograph are at Tamale, the Dagomba capital of the Northern 
Territories. (The Moshi-Dagomba group of peoples includes, besides the Kusasi, the Mosh 
of the French Haute Volta in the north and to the south, in British territory, the Mamprusst and 
Dagomba.) Most of the men employed come from the Kusasi and related tribes; and a two-man 
band of calabash and fiddle 1s usually kept on the strength because the rhythmic accompaniment 
increases the work done. The full band has opportumties for more spectacular performances, 
and an important chief generally supports one which accompanies him on all ceremonial occasions 


The originals of all testimony letters may be 
inspected at Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.4 


°°A tin of Sarneys . . . was 


first across the Chindwin in this 
latest march into Burma’”’ 


““. « « now my Barneys comes to me once a fortnight in company with a 
bottle of whiskey. It gets dropped out of the skies as often as not. For what 
the information is worth, you might like to know that a tin of Barneys, in 
my pocket, was first across the Chindwin in this latest march into Burma.” 


Extract from a K.A.R. Officer’s letter, dated January 23rd, ’45 
283 Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/9}d. oz. (6) 
MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR _LTD., BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
rr 
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Wh y? y Because war consigion: restrict 


supplies of bitter oranges, which 
prevents the manufacture of “GOLDEN 
SHRED.” 


cannot be standardised. Robertson’s pre-war 


Fruit is controlled, but quality 


reputation and skill, coupled with our 80 


years’ old tradition, still count for a lot. 


Its Robertson's 
-you can depend on it! 


JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works London Paisley Manchester Bristol 


OY APPOINTMEND 


IT’S MY DUTY 


TO KEEP CLEAR OF COLDS 


You owe it to yourself and those about you to keep 
clear of cold-infection by means of POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. Marvellous in cases of 
Catarrh, Head Colds, Hay Fever, etc. All Chemists 
and Stores 1/14 per tin. 


Supplies are limited but they are worth trying for. 


POTTERS 
Catauh Pastilles 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD. Artillery Lane, E.! 
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Jor better 


includi d 

Prschase Tad 3 e each 
Obtainable only from Retailers 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


HE ISN'T 


’ DENTURE 
~CONSCIOUS’! ARE YOU? 


It depends on whether your dental plate 
effectively replaces the teeth you have lost. 
To do so, it must fit correctly and be kept 
in hygienic condition. Of course you’re 
‘ denture-conscious’ if, through gum-shrink- 
age, your false teeth are uncomfortable, embarrassingly loose—or 
if they arestained anddingy. ‘Forget’ them by using vegularly— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER | DENTURE FIXATIVE 


Sor cleaning artificial teeth makes false teeth fe jirmly 
/3 per tin 1/3 & 3/ 


FREEDOM FROM PAIN 


Rapidly —and surely —‘ANADIN’ masters pain! It 
gives lasting relief, without depressing after-effects, and is 
widely used in Government factories. Headaches, mus- 
cular aches and “‘ twinges’’ and colds are soon ended with 
“ANADIN.’ 

Owing to priority calls your local chemist may occasionally be 
temporarily out of stock. Further supplies will, however, be 
made available to him to the fullest possible extent. 


road 
(Inc. Tax.) 


FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN 


Si ES a a a 


PELMANISM 


The Grasshopper Mind 


ZOU know the man with a ‘‘ Grasshopper Mind” as well as 
you know yourself. His mind nibbles at everything and 
masters nothing. 

At home in the evening he tunes in the wireless—gets tired 
of it—then glances through a magazine—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on anything, he either goes to the 
pictures or falls asleep in his chair. At the office he always takes 
up the easiest thing first, puts it down whenit gets hard, and starts 
something else. Jumps from one thing to another all the time. 


Half fees for serving members of 
His Majesty’s Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Forms) 


There are thousands of these people with ‘‘ Grasshopper 
Minds”’ in the world. In fact, they are the very people who 
do the world’s most tiresome tasks and get but a pittance for 
their work. They do the world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, year after year—endlessly—they 
hang on to the jobs that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, 
least interesting, and poorest-futured ! 


What Can You Do About It ? 

Thatis the question you are asking yourself. Hereistheanswer: 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of Pelmanism brings 
out the mind’s latent powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It banishes such weakness and defects as 
Mind-Wandering, Inferiority and Indecision, and in their place 
develops positive qualities such as Optimism, Concentration, 
and Reliability. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in a book entitled 
“The Science of Success.” You can enrol on the most con- 
venient terms. The book will be sent you, gratis and post free, 
on application to: . ; 

PELMAN INSTITUTE (.c2its 
over 40 years 


213 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.| 


iS YOUR CAR READY? 


eee AND WHAT ABOUT YOUR 


INSURANCE? 


Have you renewed your COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
with the ‘ General ’—that policy which is so 
thorough in its provisions that it gives absolute 
security against all road risks—and at moderate 
cost ? 

You should apply at once for a proposal form, 
if you want to take advantage of the petrol now 
at your disposal. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
LIFE & FIRE established 1837 * CASUALTY established 1885 
Assets £26,000,000 Claims paid £116,000,000 


Chief Offices: GENERAL BUILDINGS . PERTH. SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS . ALDWYCH . LONDON . W.C.2 


SPRINGBOK 
IN 


SUNSHINE 


KATHARINE L. SIMMS 


A vivid and entertaining record of a young couple’s 
adventures in South Africa—the land of post-war 


opportunities. Illustrated 


ANDEAN 
ADVENTURE 


LILO LINKE 


A study of the conditions and ways of life of four 
Latin-American Republics :—Colombia, Ecuador, 


Peru, and Bolivia. Illustrated 


IMMORTAL 
YEARS 


SIR EVELYN WRENCH, c.m.c. 


The author who has toured two-thirds of the globe 
in war-time as a lecturer under official auspices, has 
faithfully recorded all his impressions and activitics. 


NAVIGATOR 


ELAINE SANCEAU 


A vivid account of the visionary who earned for 


himself the name of the Great Navigator. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 


18/- 


21/- 


16/- 
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W. D. & H. O. WILLS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. C.C.701 O. 


Shavallo not only turns a penance into a pleasure, but it’s so 
remarkably economical. Justa dab on the face (never dip the brush 
into the jar) whips up immediately into a full, rich, bristle-soften- 
ing lather. You'll be surprised, too, how soothed and refreshed 
et leaves the skin afterwards. 


— equals lashings of 
lovely lather 


SV 136-960 JOHN KNIGHT LTD., LONDON, E.16 
The Aristocrat | SOUTHPORT—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
of Wool, Woollies, and Woollens : HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 24d. stamp fer “* Stories that Sell 


M U N ROSPU N Today” (a special bulletin) and prospectus of world-famous course. 


—Tue Recent Institute (Dept. P/170), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


TAMPS. 2y Russian Polar Flight and Rescue 1/-. Lists 1d. Superior ki 5 
Approvals on request. G. Leste, RusseLys WaTER, Henley, Oxon. | CUR FIGHTING MEN, in times of adversity after Service, may 
; count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to HAIG’S 
6¢ FOUND the beds Good, but Lousy,” says Pepys of an Inn. Yours may FUND, Carpican House, RicumonD, SurRREy, will benefit ALL ranks 
only have a few MOTHS—not even those if you use MALSEK, GLIAL AS envi coc thet taailiceitoos 
the approved insecticide, obtainable Boots and other high-class stores. ¥ 


: = ONDON + LANCASHIRE Insurance Cole 


cH IEF "ADMINISTRATION. 


t CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class matter November 13, 1935, at the Post Office, New York, N.Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879, Section 523, P.L. & R. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., OF ENGLAND. 


IN WAR—AS IN PEACE— 
IN THE FOREFRONT OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


G.E.C. electrical equipment—motors, control gear, etc.—for trolley 
buses, is serving public transport undertakings in many parts of the 
world, and confidence in its reliability is justified by long and depend- 
able service under all sorts of conditions. 


During the war the vast technical and manufacturing resources of the 
G.E.C.—leaders in British electrical research and technical achievement 
—have been concentrated on the war effort. The Company’s plant 
and apparatus are faithfully serving the United Nations on all fronts, 
and not least on the Home Front where British:industry has developed 
and maintained the greatest production effort in history. 


Under the impetus of war the Company has made remarkable technical 
advances in all applications of electricity, including the important one 
of electronics, which will be of immense value to all concerned with 
carrying out electrification schemes for reconstruction or development 
in all parts of the world. 


UAE GENERARSEKEGRRiC SCO >, ETD. MAGNET SH OUSE, 


KINGSWAY, 


ELECTRIFICATION 
SCHEMES 


G.E.C. Electrification 
Schemes have been 
applied to all indus- 
tries, including: 
Aircraft Factories; 
Chemical Works; 
Collieries; Food Fac- 
tories; Gold Mines; 
Iron, Steeland Copper 
Works ; Locomotive 
and Railway Carriage 
and Wagon. Works; 
Motor Car Works; 
Ships and Shipyards; 
Textile Mills; Oil 
Refineries, etc., etc. 


LONDON 


The letter Eta 
(the Greek long e) 


is known by 


engineers as the symbol 


for Efficiency. 


The Philips emblem is 
another symbol for 
efficiency. 


The world-wide 


reputation of Philips 
electrical products is based on the utmost efficiency 


in design, construction and performance. 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO - X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD + CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON - W.C.2 
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